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NEVER TAKE ABOVE FIVE PER CENT. 


Tere are in this state of society so many advantages 
in being rich, and so many disadvantages in being poor, 
that a general solicitude about gain is not to be won- 
dered at. If there is ever to be any better state of 
society, this solicitude may abate ; but while we are all 
left to have our fates shaped by our respective exertions 
and our particular successes, certainly men will pursue 
wealth, however precarious may be the blessing. Even 
money, after all, might become a comparatively respect- 
able pursuit, if men would be governed in it by the 
rules of integrity and prudence. Were it only sought 
for the sake of moderate pleasures, or for the discharge 
of rational family obligations, no moralist could visit it 
with reprobation. It must be admitted, however, that 
the pursuit is very generally in England carried to the 
extent of a vice, if not an impiety, and that its results 
are seldom of a satisfactory nature. 

The formation of the railways of this empire has been, 
in its mechanical procedure and its effects in public con- 
veniency, most creditable to the country ; but how dis- 
creditable the whole finencial means and arrangements! 
A notion arises that 10 per cent. may be cleared by 
railways. Railways are, accordingly, projected for nearly 
the whole country at once, though they only could be 
executed with tolerable economy in the course of years. 
Lawyers, surveyors, engineers, are feed at ridiculously 
high rates to get the plans prepared and sanctioned. 
Proprietors of ground are bribed with monstrously high 
prices for their land, or in a more direct manner, to buy 


PF. up their opposition in parliament. The whole business 
is carried through in a furor of avaricious madness. 
Mercantile men speculate in the stocks of the companies, 

tang’ in order to sell again at an advance; ladies possessed 

grant- gm Of small provisions buy in with the hope of high per- 

n.. The centages: no class is exempt from the mania. As an 

femple @ adjuvant system, required still further to extend the 
means of adventure, exchange banks are instituted— 
akind of pawnbroking, with railway stock for the se- 

ly from curity. Here, for a time, we hear of 7 and 8 per cent. 

ered 4 Hl being obtained for loans to the railway speculators. At 

— length, when a considerable number of railways have 

sper. been made and set in operation, it becomes evident that 

ab bt the large returns expected will never be realised; stocks 

eta fall; the exchange banks sink in the common ruin; and 

thousands of people find their fortunes revolutionised, 

PLE. and their social position lamentably changed. It is a 

} dire result, and the suffering is great; but is it a new 

ornia.— j| thing in the world, or could anything else have been 
reasonably expected ? 

In a proper view of the whole subject, the loss of 

7 Pag the money is a less punishment than the disgrace; for 


it surely reflects little lustre on the sagacity of our 


for such large gains, since all experience proves that, 
in a state of affairs such as we have arrived at, any- 
thing but small returns must needs be a rare case, and 
seldom safe when the case occurs. As for the manage- 
ment of railway finances, and the tfaffic in their stocks, 
it is an indelible stigma on England to which future 
ages must point with shame mingled with contempt. 
It is a fact that would be scarcely reconcilable with 
some of the other features of our age, did we not know 
how men may come to entertain self-complacent views 
of their own moral state, or their opinions and aspira- 
tions, while they are all the time taking license in every 
description of selfishness and even profligacy. To the 
credit of the country, the sufferers are not vociferous in 
their complaints. Consciousness of the real character 
of their misfortunes keeps them silent. 

Unhappy England, that put’st thy faith in money! 
canst thou not make up a proper catechism for the 
votaries? Let us suggest one leading commandment 
for it—‘ Never, oh never take above 5 per cent” Be 
assured this is as much as can truly be made by money 
unattended by your own industry and care. When ye 
hear, then, any offer of more, listen as if ye heard not; 
turn from the specious profferer, whoever or whatever 
he be, and keep your money till you can get an oppor- 
tunity of investment sufficiently moderate in its preten- 
sions. We would have ladies, above all, to lay this 
commandment to heart. In the gentle sequestration 
from the cares of life in which they are kept by their 
protectors of the other sex, they have very obscure 
notions of business. They are little prepared to distin- 
guish amongst contending plans of investment. Very 
often the favourable word of one gentleman friend will 
determine them, and lead to their ruin. For them there 
is a precious simplicity in the rule—if they would only 
put faith in it, and follow it unswervingly—‘ Never, oh 
never take above 5 per cent. !’ 

We have used the phrase ‘impiety’ in reference to 


meant that the worship of Mammon precludes a true 
religion, but the anxiety shown about money exhibits, 
to our apprehension, a practical want of faith in the 
divine government of the world. We see men struggling 
to be wealthy, under a sort of terror of moderate circum- 
stances. At the best, they are struggling to place their 
children, as they say, in independence, or above want, 
as if their children must necessarily be in wretchedness 
if left without fortunes. This we think a practical im- 
peachment of the arrangements which God has made 
for the sustentation of his creatures. It is as much as 
to say—Unless I provide for the wants which certain 
human beings will be experiencing thirty years hence, 
nothing else will, and these creatures will accordingly be 
in misery. Now we know the fact to be, that God gives 


mercantile community, that they should have looked 


a harvest every year, and that on an average a sufli- 


the inordinate pursuit of wealth. It is not here merely | 
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| friend, dying after a 


g 


circum- 


it not what we have called it—an impiety? An ex- 
anxiety about our own future is a fault of the 
same kind, only somewhat more selfish. God is actuall 
we repay him by fearing that a time will come when 
will give us nothing. Is it not a shameful imputation 
His providence? How on earth can any such mon- 
passion be defended ? 


country that the worship of Mammon is most predo- 
minant. These classes are not deficient in religious 
profession, whatever be the state of their inner nature. 
driving them into a peculiar zeal. Can we suppose 
such to have the faintest of the 
divine truth breathed in the words which they must 
often read and hear read—‘ Take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat; neither for the body, what ye 
shall put on. Consider the ravens; for they neither 
sow nor reap, and God feedeth them : how much better 
are ye than the fowls! Consider the lilies how they 
grow: they toil not, they spin not; yet Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these. If God 
then so clothe the grass, which to-day is in the field, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, how much more 
will he clothe you, O ye of little faith?’ For the sake 
of force, a hyperbolic form of language is here used ; 
but it is the expression, nevertheless, of the ordinance 
of God, that there is a natural provision for the wants 
of the human family. Strange that sentences so re- 
commended to our profoundest veneration, should day 
after day pass over the minds of multitudes, as if they 
had no meaning whatever! Yet such must be the case, 
judging from the facts shown on the surface of middle- 
class society. The result of their neglect has been well 
described: ‘ The rich man shall lie down, but he shall 
not be gathered: he openeth his eyes, and he is not. 
Terrors take hold on him as waters; a tempest stealeth 
him away in the night. God shall cast upon him and 
not spare; he would fain flee out of his hand. Men 
shall clap their hands at him, and shall hiss him out of 
his place.’ 


AUNT VIOLA. 


Tue traditionary lore of our family was enriched with 
some curious anecdotes of an individual, familiarly 
known as Aunt Vi, or Dame Viola Danecourt, whose 
wonderfal instincts for the recovery of lost or concealed 
property amounted almost to a miraculous gift. P 
came from afar to consult her, for the good dame’s 


_ brity had widely spread, report declaring that she was 
_ never wrong in her deductions; yet Aunt Vi was ex- 
| tremely chary of bestowing her advice, and made it a 


great favour to do so, except in rare instances, w 

her interest was ly excited. An early and vale 
g% interval of separation, left 

destitute orphan daughter to the beneficent care a 
Dame Viola, who was by no means in affluent circum- 
stances, though in receipt of an 
for her own moderate wantse—the over 
boy But 


when a young 


lady, brought up in idleness, and with jf 


expensive habits, was to be maintained, the case be- j 


came altogether different; and though Aunt Vi was | 


willing to deny herself, and share everything with 


poor Emily Lattimer, yet Emily’s delicate health, and ! 


still more delicate nurturing, involved an amount of |) 
perplexed the worthy, kind-hearted soul. Miss Latti- 
mer had but one relative in oo world, and this was an 
old lady resident at a village called situate | 


about seven miles from the market town where Aunt |} 
Vi lived. Aunt Vi had often heard of Miss Con- jj 


way’s eccentricities, and her history was perfectly fa- 
miliar to her; but until Emily Lattimer became an 
inmate of her dwelling, she had no personal acquaint- 
ance with Miss Conway. Now, however, a degree of 
interest attached to this personage, from the fact of 
Emily being her nearest of kin; and after a time, Aunt 
Vi determined on driving over to Elderside, and intro- 
ducing herself and her protégée to Miss Conway’s notice. 


all | From her earliest years this lady had been noted for 


penurious habits, and for a diseased love of amassing 
money for its own sake. She had inherited a large for- 
tune, entirely at her own disposal; and it was conjec- 
tured that when she went to India, to join an only 
brother who held a lucrative appointment in the Fast, 
a love disappointment, the first and last tender emo- 
tion she ever experienced, influenced Miss Conway’s 


self-banishment from her native land. Let that have jj 


been as it might, it was certain that her original defects 
of character or disposition became more glaring than 
heretofore, amounting at length to an absolute mania; 
and when, after an absence of twenty years, her 
brother’s decease was publicly notified, Miss Conway 
made her reappearance in England, and settled down 
in the secluded village of Elderside, accompanied by a 
black female domestic named Faadeene. 

Here Miss Conway established herself in a small 
lodging, consisting of two rooms, over a corn-chandler’s 
shop: the absolute necessaries of life were not wanting, 
but the strict economy of her housekeeping, and of all 
her unavoidable disbursements, led folks naturally to 


imagine that her ample original fortune must have | 


been age by her unprincipled brother, who 
had died deeply insolvent. Indeed when such hints 
were thrown out, Miss Conway would shake her head 
mysteriously, and look (as far as she could) like an 
injured a muttering that we must cast no re- 
flections on the departed, and that she was very thank- 
ful to he even a small pittance left to preserve 
her from starvation or the workhouse. This supposi- 
tion was verified from its being perfectly well-known 
that Miss Conway had no property in India or else- 
where, excepting a small sum invested in the funds, 
from which she drew her income. She did not scruple 
to confess how limited that income was, often boasting 
of her own good management in eking it out. Many 
people pitied the poor lonely old woman, and said it 
was ‘very hard’ that an extravagant brother should 
have defrauded ari only sister thus; but others smiled 
sagaciously, confessing that it was ‘odd,’ though they 
were sure Miss Conway never had suffered herself to be 
cheated by any one, and knew how to take care of her 
own against the whole world, 

No: there was some secret or mystery which it seemed 
impossible to penetrate; for there was no enlighten- 
ment as to Miss Conway's proceedings in distant Indian 
lands, Faadeene was noiseless and stealthy in all her 
movements, usually silent; and when she did speak, it 
was to her mistress in an unknown dialect, for she had 
learnt but few words of the English language, being 

soperney indifferent to any knowledge she might 
ain in our cold northern clime. But though @# oe 
rently docile towards her mistress, bearing Miss 
way’s ill-humour and fretfulness with Indian clan, 
existing, too, almost on air, yet there was a something 
inexplicable about Faadeene which made those who 
were close observers uneasy in her presence. She was a 


| 
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| 


woman, with a sooty complexion, and small 
pinched tures; and the expression of her keen black 
eyes was sinister and cunning to a painful degree, 
giving one the idea of being watched by an ogress. 
Miss Conway had never once been known to cross 
the threshold since she had resided at Elderside; her 
ooh of life and eccentric employment, coupled with 
she attached to it, had given rise to 
conjecture and laughter—but who could guess 
what thie simple but incessant employment was? It 
was the manufacture of pincushions, which she pre- 
sented to every individual who ss her; nay, 
she sent them by dozens to the friends and acquaint- 


on to accept the charge. 

These pincushions were about six inches sq 
covered with silk or velvet, and elaborately or Homes 
by Miss Conway: Faadeene’s sole serious occupation 
being in cutting flannel into shreds for the cases, 
stuffing the cases, and preparing them for her mistress 
to cover. Beautiful little things they were; and Miss 
sighingly declared that the materials cost 
her a little fortune. te ne 
ployment, and turn to something more useful—such as 
— clothes for children—she looked wild and 

never again cordially re- 

person who offered this advice. Making 
was the business of her life; piles of them 

were always to be seen in a large covered basket in one 
corner of the sitting-room, and nothing won Miss Con- 


way’s 
handsome one—and still the daily labours of Miss Con- 
way and her dark assistant and there was 
always a stock on hand. The most remarkable feature 
of the case was, that notwithstanding Miss Conway’s 
passion for supplying others, she herself was contented 
with a faded pincushion, which always stood on her 
humble toilet-table studded with pins, and much the 
worse for wear; it was covered with rich scarlet velvet 
embroidered with gold, and once had doubtless been 
very handsome, though now tarnished and faded. But 
when Miss Conway’s visitors joked her, saying that 
she ought to present the toilet-table with a new 
the old lady invariably grew uneasy and reserved, 
evincing a nervous irritability which the trifling cir- 
cumstance did not seem to warrant—Faadeene mean- 
while rolling her black eyes, and not unfrequently 
grinning when her mistress’s back was towards her. 
None of these things were lost on Aunt Vi; but 
whatever that wonderful woman’s cogitations were, she 
kept them to herself, though it was noticed how un- 
usual were the reveries in which she indulged, while 
her countenance wore an anxious and absent air. But 
after a time, these clouds gradually cleared away, Aunt 


Vi's placid smiles again were seen—she appearing like 
one suddenly relieved from a load of care, or as if a 
difficult problem were mastered. 

‘Aunt Vi has more on her mind than she cares to 
tell ae cet yet,’ said her intimates; ‘ but there will be 

some strange discovery by and by about that queer 

Miss , Conway’s lost property, for she'll find it out, be 
sure.’ 

* But,’ said another, ‘ there’s nothing to find out, for 
the soul's bad brother made away with it.’ 

Put, tut!’ rejoined the first speaker; ‘ 
Conway gripped it too tight for that. Wherever it 
is, it ien't lost, mark my words—Miss Viola's scent is 
finer than you could believe for this sort o° game. 

Well, neighbour,’ said the other, ‘I 
be in the right, and that the property is safe, for sweet 
agen | Lattimer’s sake—for if the old girl dies without 
4 will (and they do say she has a horror of making 
one, thinking it a forerunner of death), Miss Emily, as 
nearest of kin, claims all she dies worth.’ 


ances of these individuals when they could be prevailed | infinite satisf 


she had presented to Miss Conway. Welcome visitants 
they were to the mistress, unwelcome to the dark do- 
mestic. But not the minutest circumstance passed 
unheeded by Aunt Vi; she, indeed, had formed her own 
conclusions deliberately, positively; but how to act 
upon them for the ultimate benefit of Emily Lattimer 
was the delicate point. 


But to the 


she was attached to me,’ sobbed the old lady with her 
lap full of SS her when 
a girl—and her 
came of a 


against 
what she means to do, or where she means to go, I don’t 


became ily i 
would have sent her own medical attendant to see the 
sufferer; but the bare mention of such a proposition 
threw the old lady into a paroxysm of rage which 
threatened immediate dissolution. 
have none of them;’ declaring that she knew how to 
doctor herself better than any quack of them all, and 
*she wasn’t going to die yet—not she. However, Aunt 
Vi was seriously uneasy; she had her own reasons 
and on quitting Elderside, she privately charged the 
of the house, who were highly respectable, to 
a messenger to her on the instant should any 
change ceeur for the worse in Miss Conway, which they 


Madge | promised to do. 


Miss Conway's illness had commenced with violent 
sickness, followed by 
sickness recurring at intervals; Faadeene alone attended 

her, and was apparently attentive to her duties, 
tite pee Miss Conway incessantly im her * not 
to desert her old mistress in sickness but Paadeeve 
turned a deaf ear to these piteous intreaties, muttering 
with a determined and obstinate air, ‘Me wat go, 


| 115 
th | ‘ Ay, ay, leave Miss Vi alone; she knows that and 
re | a good deal more too: where she gets her knowledge 
as from, ’tis not for us, or the likes of us, to say.’ This 
ith was uttered in a solemn tone, which conveyed more 
nd fl than the words themselves, as the gossips separated. 
of | Aunt Vi, accompanied always by Emily Lattimer, 
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In three days’ time Faadeene was to join the family 
who had engaged her for the Indian voyage ; and Aunt 
Vi had undertaken the task of nursing the lonely 
woman until help could be to and 
satisfy the invalid, little thinking that Miss Conwa 
would so soon be beyond the reach of human aid. It 
was yet early morning when a messenger arrived at 
Aunt Vi's cottage, with the tidings that Miss Conway 
had been found dead in her bed a few hours previously. 
The people of the house said that Faadeene, who always 
slept in the deceased’s chamber, had alarmed them as 
daylight dawned, telling them in her broken accents 
that on going to look at ‘ma’am Sahib’ to see if she 
slept easily, she found ‘poor ma’am cold, and breathe 
no more.’ 

Aunt Vi, on viewing the remains, was, for her, greatly 
excited, her mood being usually placid and composed ; 
she quickly and sharply cast her eyes round the cham- 
ber, and her face flushed as she called Faadeene to 
come forward from the corner of the next apartment, 
where the Indian woman crouched, whining dismally. 
Faadeene slowly and reluctantly entered the chamber 
of death, her black eyes distended, and fixed on Aunt 
Vi, who quietly said, ‘ Where is the scarlet-velvet pin- 
cushion that always stood on that toilet-table?’ point- 
ing to the homely piece of furniture with its shabby 
garniture at the foot of the bed. Faadeene looked 
terrified ; and no wonder, for Aunt Vi had an impres- 
sive and warning way with her, and now she stood 
as if reading the culprit’s heart. After some hesitation 
Faadeene muttered, ‘She bid rip ’em up, for cover 
new, ma’am.’ 

*And have you “ripped them” since I was here 
yesterday ?’ demanded Aunt Vi in a voice of thunder. 

‘No, no, ma’am; me no rip ’em yet, please,’ replied 
the now trembling and astounded woman, who evi- 
dently believed that she had a sorceress to deal with, 
from whom it was useless to affect any concealment. 

‘Then place it where it was—nothing is concealed 
from me.’ 

As Aunt Vi said this, Faadeene slowly drew from 


_ her voluminous drapery the identical faded cushion, 


and without once taking her eyes off the sorceress, re- 


| placed it on the little table. Aunt Vi took it up, care- 


fully examined it round and round, and perfectly satis- 
fied herself that it had not been ripped; she then 
followed Faadeene out of the chamber, locked the door, 
put the key in her pocket, and sat down to write two 
notes, which she sent down stairs by Emily Lattimer, 
with a request to Mr Edwards, the master of the house, 


| to despatch them instantly by a safe hand. Faadeene 
| meanwhile lay rolled up like a great ball of calico, 
_ emitting from time to time uncouth sounds of distress, 


but frequently peering out at Aunt Vi with a wild and 
scowling glare. 

Aunt Vi, however, remained mute and immovable, 
Emily sitting beside her in anxious suspense, wonder- 
ing how all this was to end, and what it portended. At 
length the door of the parlour opened, and two elderly 
gentlemen appeared almost simultaneously on the scene: 
one was the medical practitioner from N———, who had 
answered Aunt Vi’s summons; the other was a solicitor 
of high repute from the same place. Mr Edwards was 
called up; and then, in a few clear, concise words, Aunt 
Vi stated the case, and expressed her suspicions. The 
gentlemen were well acquainted by common report with 
the deceased lady’s past history. 

On viewing the corpse, the doctor looked very grave 
and concerned, saying something in a low tone about a 
coroner's inquest, and whispering to Aunt Vi, as he 
cast his eyes towards Faadeene, that she must not be 
allowed to - But now Aunt Vi commenced her 
part of the business as she took the faded pincushion 
from off its accustomed stand, and delivered it into the 
lawyer's hands with a pair of scissors, desiring him to 
rip it open! Faadeene’s eyes, on witnessing this strange 


around glittering gem fell on the ground, eliciting a 
smothered groan from the Indian woman. It was a large 
and splendid diamond! 
‘Behold Miss Conway’s lost fortune!’ exclaimed 
Aunt Vi, as she held it up exultingly. 
* You are indeed a witch, madam !’ said the lawyer, 
bowing with old-fashioned gallantry. 
* Ah, my dear sir, replied Aunt Vi, ‘it did not need 
much sagacity on my part to discover poor Conway’s |) 
secret. Had she not betrayed it by her lurking and || 
uncontrollable glances of anxiety towards that heap of |) 
flannel and velvet, the serpent Faadeene would have 
done so. But, truth to tell,” added Aunt Vi modestly, || 
‘I have a singular power for such detections: may | || 
ever be directed to use it for wise pu Y | 
Little more remains to be told. The proper measures 
of examination were immediately resorted to, when a || 
small quantity of some poison not generally known in 
Europe was discovered in the stomach of the deceased. 
Of course suspicion rested on Faadeene—her intended 
departure, and secretion of the pincushion by Aunt Vi's || 
testimony, pointing her out as the culprit. All was || 
confirmed by the succeeding deed of. darkness: for the 
Indian woman effected her own destruction by the same | 
means; a small box, most cunningly secreted, being 
afterwards found on her person containing a portion of 
the fatal powder. She had preserved an obstinate, un- 
broken silence since her apprehension, and died without 
a word or sign. There was nothing but conjecture as 
to the history of the recovered diamond; but from the 
departed lady’s morbid passion for hoarding, ,there 
seemed no doubt that she had invested her fortune in 
this unusual mode for the purpose of concentrating in 
one point the wealth she worshipped, and so having it 
always before her eyes or within her grasp. Connected || 
in some strange manner with this mania was the manu- |} 
facture of pincushions; but poor Miss Conway, there 
can be no doubt, laboured under a certain degree of 
insanity. However this may be, she must have struck 
a good bargain with the Eastern jewel-merchant, for the || 
gem sold for a sum exceeding that which, in the ordi- 
nary course of things, the purchaser could possibly have | 
paid for it. 
No will was found, and Emily Lattimer succeeded | 
without opposition to all the deceased had died worth ; | 
her remote. es carefully preserving a faded velvet pin- | 
cushion beneath a glass-case—the memorable cushion | 
wherein was hidden the missing fortune. Aunt Vi, as | 
may readily be credited, increased in fame; nay, had | 
she flourished in the dark ages, it is probable that she 
would have been accused of practising the forbidden | 
arts; but fortunately, in these enlightened times, the | 
magical influence of penetration and instinctive wisdom | 
is acknowledged, without giving people the idea of 
burning their possessor for a wizard. 


THE SUN. 
Or all the links in the stupendous chain of the cosmos, 
the sun, next to our own planet, is that which we are | 
most concerned in knowing well, while it is precisely 
that which we know the least. This glorious orb has | 
always been involved in the deepest mystery. All that | 
had been revealed to us concerning it, till very re- | 
cently, was derived from the observations and deduc- | 
tions of the elder Herschel. His discovery of a double | 
luminous envelopment, at times partially withdrawn | 
from various portions of the sun’s surface, afforded, | 
on the whole, a satisfactory explanation of the nume- | 
rous spots that are always seen on his disk. ‘This 
glimpse merely of the external changes which happen 
on his surface made up the sum of our knowledge of 
that great luminary on which the animation of our 
planetary system depends! One main cause of this 
utter ignorance on the subject, besides its own intrinsic 


ceremony, enlarged to a hideous extent ; and as the ope- 
ration proceeded, and the cushion was disembowelled, 


difficulty, lay in the comparatively slight attention it 
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had always received from astronomers generally. No 
individual observer ever thought of devoting himself to 
the solar phenomena alone, while the public observa- 
tories confined themselves to merely observing the sun’s 
culmination at noon, or to ascertaining the exact dura- 
tion of its eclipses. 

We knew, from the observations of Cassini and Her- 
schel, that the spots on the sun’s disk are not alike nu- 
merous every year; and Kunowsky particularly drew 
the attention of astronomers to the fact, that while in 
the years 1818 and 1819 very large and numerous ones 
appeared, some visible even to the naked eye, very few, 
on the contrary, and those of but trifling size, were seen 
in the years 1822-1824. But it was reserved for the in- 
defatigable Schwabe of Dessau, who has devoted him- 
self for a long series of years to this one single object, to 
establish the fact of these spots observing a certain 
periodicity. Among the results of his labours—for as 
yet we have only his brief announcements to the scien- 
tific world in the ‘ Astronomical Notices ’—are the fol- 
lowing :—1. That the recurrence of the solar spots has 
a period of about ten years; 2. That the number of the 
single groups of one year varies at the minimum time 
from twenty-five to thirty, while in the maximum 
years they sometimes rise to above three hundred; 3. 


| That with their greater abundance is combined also a 
| greater local extension and blackness of the spots; 4. 


That at the maximum time, the sun, for some years 
together, is never seen without very considerable spots. 
The last maximum appears to have been of a peculiarly 
rich character, as, from February 1837 till December 
1840, solar spots were visible on every day of observa- 
tion ; while the number of groups in the former of those 
years amounted to 333. 

But if a single individual, by observations continued 
unbroken for entire decenniums, has thus revealed to us 
the most important fact hitherto known relating to the 
sun, there are other questions not less important which 
can only find their solution in the careful observation of 
a rarely-occurring interval of perhaps 1 or 2 minutes. 
The splendour of the sun is so amazingly great, as to 
preclude us entirely from perceiving any object in his 
immediate proximity unless projected before his disk as 
a darkening object. At 10,or 15 degrees even from the 
sun, when this luminary is above the horison, all the 


| fixed stars vanish from the most powerful telescopes. We 
| are therefore in utter ignorance whether the space be- 


tween him and Mercury is occupied or not by some 
other denizen of the planetary system. To enable us to 
explore the sun’s immediate proximity, we require a 
body that shall exclude his rays from our atmosphere, 
and yet leave the space round the sun open to our view. 


| Such an object can of course be neither a cloud nor 


any terrestrial object, natural or artificial, since parts 
of the atmosphere will exist behind it which will be 
impinged on by the sun’s rays. Only during a total 
eclipse can these conditions be fulfilled, and even then 
but for a very brief interval, which may still be lost to 
the observer through unfavourable weather or from too 
low a position of the sun. 

Notwithstanding that this rare and precarious oppor- 
tunity is the only possible one we possess of becoming 
better acquainted with the physical nature of the great 
luminary of day, astronomers never availed themselves 
of it for any other purpose than the admeasurement of 
the earth, which might have been done as well, if not 
better, during any planetary eclipse. This error or in- 
difference, whichever it may have been, cannot, however, 
be laid to the charge of our living astronomers. The 


8th of July 1842—the day on which the last total 
eclipse of the sun took witnessed the most dis- 
tinguished of these assembled for the purpose of making, 
for the first time, observations calculated to afford us 
some insight into this greatest mystery of the celestial 
world. This eclipse was total on a zone which traversed 
the north of Spain, the south of France, the region of 
the Alps and Styria, and a portion of Austria, Central 
Russia and Siberia, terminating in China; so that the 
observatories of Marseilles, Milan, Venice, Padua, 
Vienna, and Ofen, all supplied with excellent telescopes, 
and in full activity, came within its range ; while many 
astronomers, at whose observatories the eclipse was not 
visible, set out for places situated within the zone just 
described. Thus Arago and two of his colleagues re- 
paired to Perpignan, Airy to Turin, Schumacher to 
Vienna, Struve and Schidloffsky to Lipezk, and Stu- 
bendorff to Koerakow. Most of them were favoured by 
the weather. Let us now see what the combined en- 
deavours of these practised and well-furnished observers 
have made us acquainted with. 

First, as regards the obscurity, it was so great, that 
five, seven, and in some cases as many as ten stars were 
visible to the naked eye. A reddish light was seen to 
proceed from the horison—that is, from those regions 
where the darkness was not total—and by this light 
print of a moderate size could, with a little difficulty, be 
read. Such plants as usually close their petals at night 
were seen in most places to close them also during the 
eclipse.. The thermometer fell from 2 to 3 degrees of 
Reaumur, and in the fields about Perpignan a heavy 
dew fell. A change in the colour of the light, and con- 
sequently of the enlightened objects, was noticed by 
many, although they were not agreed in their descrip- 
tion of it. But this diversity may have been caused by 
the nature of the air at different places being probably 
different, and the degree of obscurity very unequal. At 
Lipezk, where the eclipse lasted the longest, being 3 
minutes and 5 seconds, a darkness similar to that of 


night set in, and there the eclipse began exactly at 


noon. 

The effect of the eclipse on the animal creation was 
similar to what had been observed before in the like 
circumstances : they ceased eating; draught-animals 
suddenly stood still ; domestic birds fled to the stables, 
or sought other places of shelter; owls and bats flew 
abroad, as if night had come on. Of three lively linnets 
kept in a cage, one dropped down dead. The insect 
world too was greatly affected: ants stopped in the 
midst of their labours, and only resumed their course 
after the reappearance of the sun; and bees retreated 
suddenly to their hives. A general restlessness per- 
vaded the animal world; and only those places which 
were situated more on the boundaries of the zone, and 
where the obscurity was consequently less complete, 
formed an exception. 

During the total eclipse, the dark moon which covered 
the sun’s disk appeared surrounded with a brilliant 
crown of light or halo. This halo consisted of two 
concentric belts, of which the inner one was the lightest, 
and the external less brilliant, and gradually fading. 
In the direction of the line which connected the point 
of the commencement of the total eclipse with that of 
its termination, two parabolic pencils of light—some 
observers say several—ap on the halo. Within 
it also light intervolved veins were observable. The 
breadth of the inner halo was from 2 to 3 minutes; 
that of the external one from 10 to 15 minutes; the 
pencils of light, on the other hand, extended as far as 
from 1 to 14 degree: by some they were traced even 
to 8 degrees. The colour of the halo was of a silvery 
white, and exhibited a violent undulating or trembling 
motion, its general appearance varying in the briefest 
space. The light of the halo was intensest near the 
covered solar rim. Its brilliance at Lipezk was so 
great, that the naked eye could hardly look on it, and 
some of the observers almost doubted whether the sun 


had really altogether disappeared. At Vienna, Milan, 
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the colour and brilliance of his disk, in the proximity 
of the moon’s rim, were in noway diminished or altered. 
In short, nothing was seen which could be referred in 
the smallest degree to a lunar a 

All these phenomena, striking as they were, were 
such as the assembled observers were prepared for ; for 
they were such as had already been noticed during 
previous eclipses of the sun. But there was one of 
quite a different character, as mysterious as it was 
novel to them. This was the appearance of large 
reddish projections within the halo on the dark rim. 
The different observers characterised it by the expres- 
sions—‘ red clouds, volcanoes, flames, fire-sheaves,’ &c. ; 
terms intended of course merely to indicate the phe- 
nomenon, and not in any way to explain it. The 
observers differed in their rts both with respect to 
the number of these ‘red clouds,’ as well as to their 
apparent heights. Arago stated that he observed two 
rose-coloured projections which seemed to be unchange- 
able, and a minute high. His two colleagues also saw 
them, but to them they seemed somewhat larger. A 
fourth observer saw one of the projections some minutes 
even after the eclipse was over, while others perceived 
it with the naked eye. Petit, at Montpellier, remarked 


and 

had vanished.” The light of these projections was 
soft and quiet, the projections sharp, and 
their form unchanging till the moment of their extinc- 
tion. Schidloffsky, at Lipezk, thought he perceived a 
rose-coloured border on the moon in places where these 
red clouds did not reach; but could not be certain of 
the fact, on account of the shortness of the time. 

These projections or red clouds, mysterious and un- 
expected as they were to men who directed their atten- 
tion for the first time to the purely physical phenomena 
concerned, were in fact, after all, nothing altogether 
new. The descriptions given by astronomers of earlier 
eclipses of the sun had been forgotten or overlooked. 
Stannyan, for instance, in his relation of that of the 
20th May 1706, says—’ The egress of the sun from the 
moon's disk was preceded on its left rim, during an inter- 
val of six or seven seconds, by the appearance of a blood- 
red streak ;’ and Nassenius, during a total eclipse of 
the sun observed on the 13th of May 1733, mentions 
having seen ‘ several red spots, three or four in number, 
without the periphery of the moon’s disk, one of them 
being larger than the others, and consisting, as it were, 
of parallel parts inclining towards the moon’s 
disk.” It is clear, therefore, that earlier observers had 
witnessed the same phenomenon, although they were 
unable to offer any explanation of it. It seems, how- 
ever, no unreasonable conclusion to come to, that these 
projections or red clouds, as well as the halo with its 
pencils of light before spoken of, are something without 


A TWELVEMONTH IN CALCUTTA. 


THE BALL—CHRISTMAS-DAY—THE MILLINER’S SHOP—VISITING— 
CONCERT—CLOSE OF THE YEAR, 


Tuis is the 23d December, and we are to have a great 


addition to our family party. Edward’s sister, Helen, || 
and her husband and children, arrived early to-day from || 
Singapore, where they went before the rains for the || 
benefit of his health. Having nothing exactly ready at || 


home, they dined with us—their eldest boy, another 


cusps | dear little Johnny, sitting by us at table, quite happy, 
playing with some salt thrown before him as his part || 
of the banquet. There came some days ago an invi- | 
tation to a ball to-morrow at the house of a civilian of | 
rank, who always gives one about the time of the arrival | 


of the crack ships. He is rich, and a bachelor, and very 


popular. 

24th.—Helen must go to this ball ; and not one dress in 
the world has she fit to appear in! After months up in 
the Straits, she could have nothing presentable! A note 
was sent before tiffin—a chit I mean—to that wonder- 
working Madame de Ligné. An ayah in a palkee went 
off to some warehouse for lace and satin. The most ap- 
proved of my half-dozen novelties was fixed on for the 
model, and we were faithfully promised an accurate 
copy by nine o’clock this evening, When our minds 
were thus relieved, Cary and I set out to call on one of 


my shipmates, who was staying with some friends at | 


Garden Reach. It was too hot by the time we set out 
to open the Venetians, I could therefore only take a 
chance peep through them at the pretty village we 
passed, surrounded by plantations of sugar-cane. Gar- 
den Reach must be an agreeable situation to live in. 
The houses all stand in roomy compounds, prettily laid 


out in lawn and shrubbery; they command a fine view | 


of the river and the Reach, and even get a glimpse of 
the sea in clear weather. 

Punctual Madame de Ligné! The first person we 
saw after entering the ball-room was Helen in the white 
satin. Very pretty women and very handsome dresses 
abounded; but I thought that tall graceful girl, for she 
is no more, with her pale complexion, and her large dark 


eyes, and her black-braided hair, in which she wore no | 
ornament, the most attractive beauty there or anywhere. | 
But this must not be whispered here. The merest red | 
and white, so it be young and fresh landed, is more ad- | 
mired here than the most classic loveliness three years | 
married, and so considered faded. I must try and give | 
you a general idea of this truly agreeable party. It is | 
avery good house to begin with; the suite of rooms | 
large and lofty; the most brilliant profusion of light; | 


the number of military men, some naval officers, and 
the great variety of their uniforms, added much to the 
effect of so large a crowd; and the ladies, all in such 


fresh toilettes, most of them so young, and many of |} 


them so pretty, and such handsome jewels glittering on 
not a few—made up altogether a scene far superior to 
any English ball I have ever had the luck to enter. 
Then our bachelor host was so kind, so gay, so agree- 
able, he was the most amiable of entertainers—no re- 
union could have gone off better. We had brought out 


in our ship with us two fine girls, whom, we elders all |} 
agreed, were destined to be Calcutta beauties. They |) 
appeared in public for the first time this evening, and |} 
made quite as much sensation as was good for them. |] 


\} 
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and Perpignan, on the contrary, the o the proper solar photosphere, but not forming, as this || 
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from 3 to 5 seconds before the entran 
: eclipse ; in like manner, its last vestig ee 
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might have been owing to those places on which the 
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the reddish light of the horison before mentioned. In 
other respects, during the progress of the eclipse, before 
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One is large, and bright, and rosy; the other very deli- 
cate looking, small, and light. Edward has dalened 
them the Bouncing Beauty and the Fragile Fair. The 
first had very nearly the whole room at her feet. The 
little one had her select admirers; and being very lively, 
and dancing like a fairy, she made great progress before 
the night was over, in spite of her want of red cheeks. 
All the young people danced with spirit, quite as if they 
enjoyed the music, which was very good. A full quad- 
rille band, and a regimental band for the wits and 
galops. An air of unaffected happiness pervaded the 
assembly, most of the burra sahibs and burra bibis 
looking as pleased as the boys and girls. I was quite 

gay too, for we met nearly all our old shipmates, whom 
oe felt towards as old friends among so many strangers. 
Of several we were very sorry to have to take leave; 
they are going up the country to their different destina- 
tions. The good-natured captain of the steamer pro- 
ceeding to Allahabad, put off his departure till after 
Christmas-day, for the purpose of allowing his younger 
passengers to attend this ball, knowing it would be such 
a pleasure to them. How many of these, our four 
months’ companions, shall we ever see again? I was 
not taken to supper by so great a man, but I found my- 
self seated next to the Advocate-General. I did not 
know him as such. He only struck me as a very su- 
perior person. He conversed with great ease. There was 
both good sense and originality in his way of thinking, 
and altogether he suited me so well, that I was quite 
prepared to hear my elderly friend was considered one 
of the cleverest and most agreeable men here. Cary 
says the wide-awake wife was conciliating the ous 
I wish it may prove so! 

25th, Christmas- Day !—Where did we spend the last? 
Do you remember how bitter cold it was, and how all 
the children crept about the fire, waiting for the open- 
ing of grandmamma’s box of presents? Here I was 
driven in from the veranda by the heat and the mosquito 
bites, which are really intolerable. I wa’ regularly vic- 
timised last night at the ball, as I foolishly walked a 
good deal in the veranda. The house is situated in one 
of the large squares in the town, the interior of which 
square is a tank; and in the neighbourhood of water 
these annoying insects swarm in myriads. I had to 
foment my ankles for an hour before going to bed—that 
is, ayah bathed my poor swelled feet while I wrote jour- 
nal for you. A fresh prey is seized on ruthlessly ; and 
the stock of health laid in during a sea-voyage tends to 
inflame these venomous bites, small as they are. 

The natives are in the habit of sending round presents 
on Christmas-day to their European employers—fish, 
fruit, and sweetmeats—out of compliment to our great 
religious festival; a liberality of feeling worth reflecting 
on. One of these embassies made its way to us. A 
chobdar entered, ushering in half-a-dozen coolies, each 
with a loaded tray, covered by a fringed handkerchief, 
carried on his head. They set these down on the floor 
in rotation, and then uncovering the trays, and making 
grand salaams, they retired to the end of the room, 
while a well-dressed person, who had come with them, 
and had charge of delivering the present, advanced, and 
tapping his forehead several times before prostrating 
himself, till he almost touched the ground, dressed us 
ceremoniously. This gentleman expects in return for 
all his trouble a rupee, as his bucksheesh or guerdon; the 
coolies one ana each, the sixteenth part of a rupee, 
about equal to three-halfpence of our money, two anas, 
by the way, being full wages for a day labourer. These 
presents, therefore, are rather costly to the receiver 
when very numerous, as the silver cups in which the 
sweetmeats are sent, and indeed all the tray-apparatus, 
are = returned by the bearer. The house was 
very much dressed up for this occasion, as I found on 
descending to breakfast. ‘The Mawlies had been very 
busy in honour of it. They had added many plants 
to the number already in the veranda, and had 
decorated the gates with garlands of flowers: &. 
their annual custom. We had a grand oe 


Edw himeif chief of the 


scattered tribe here, collected a@ great dinner-party, 
picking up for it various stray young men unconnected 
with us, indeed, but in want of some place of refuge 
from the loneliness their home-recollections would make 
peculiarly poignant; so that, with all the children 
belonging to different members of the company, and 
their attendant ayahs and hirkarees, we filled the long 
drawing-room very respectably. The new arrival, the 
Lee os aunty, as she is called, elected to that dignity 
by acclamation, though without claim to such distinction, 
played on the new pianoforte to a very merry little set 
of dancers, though I thought, poor things, their move- 
ments were languid; and the pale cheeks and slight 
forms of these delicate blossoms made me wish them 
all out of this forcing-house climate, and away to more 
bracing air. Even Caroline acknowledged that she did 
not regret thinking of her nursery being under dear 
grandmamma’s charge, though so far from her. 
26th.—_Shopping here is very different from shopping 
in England. We were bound for the milliner’s this 
morning, and had other to make besides. But 
there are no shops, at t I observed only two, with 
any wares in the window—one, a confectioner’s, recently 
established ; the other a chemist’s, where the large 
coloured-glass jars figured as usual. The European 
shops are principally milliners’, where all sorts of 
haberdashery are sold ; and provision warehouses, where 
are to be had ham, bacon, cheese, beer, preserves, 
pickles, and hermetically-sealed cases of rare meats; 
in short, every eatable imported from France or Eng- 
land. Outside, the milliner’s shop looked exactly like 
a private house: it was a surprise, therefore, to find 
the drawing-room floor fitted up with counters, drawers, 
and shelves; and a still greater surprise to be received 
there with the most perfect air of nonchalance by two 
very finely-dressed ladies, who gave themselves no sort 
of trouble upon our account; anything we asked for 
they rather ungraciously produced : they offered nothing. | 
This is easily accounted for. They are quite inde- 
pendent of chance custom: their goods are, indeed, so 
pee ng | dear, that they drive moderate people to 
deal with the bax-wahlers ; literally, people with boxes 
—a sort of pedlar merchants, of whom there are great 
plenty who will go any distance to display their wares 
with a zeal and an importunity fully as annoying as 
the indifference of these European /adies. The dignified 
milliners make their money principally by country 
orders—what they call their Mofussil business: every _ 
called Mofussil. The ladies at the different stations 
write their orders to the Calcutta milliners and dress- 
makers, just as English country ladies do to the London 
houses, and the heaviest orders come from the half- 


caste wives—the poor husbands’ ! How many 
additional years of exile does the of a careless pair 
entail upon them! 


The real daily business of the retail trade in Calcutta 
goes on in the native bazaars, where the head servants 
carry on all our dealings. Women of a second class, 
who can themselves frequent these places, get = 
very cheaply by proper bargaining. Besides 
regularly -supplied bazaars, there are several 7B on 
oa almost always open, where anybody may go with 

y to examine the various articles intended to 
he Put up forsale afew days afterward These sales 
go on most part of the year: they are very brisk just 
now: at this cool gay season one or two every week. 
Printed catalogues, and descriptions of the stock, which 
generally includes everything one has ever heard of as 
ornamental, or necessary in an Indian establish- 
ment, are duly circulated with the newspapers; and it 
is one of the things in a small way that has made much 
im jon on me, to see arriving every morning these 
closely-filled inventories, and constantly with them a 
notice, likewise printed, that there is also for sale at 
his house, in such a place, the whole of Mr So-and-So's 
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| evening on the house-top. 


property. This is owing to so many going home 
every cold season, when, as matter of course, they dis- 
pose of all their possessions. From the gentleman’s library 
to the lady’s work-box all is sent to the hammer 
without regret, as far as I could hear: all in this land is 
so temporary. In the strictest sense, every one feels 
himself to be so aay a stranger and a sojourner 
here, that when the happy day of freedom comes, the 
less encumbered the flight is the better. 

27th—I went by myself to-day to see some of our 
shipmates, and entering the drawing-room, just to give 
a nod to Caroline on my way to the carriage, a gentle- 
man who was sitting with her, quite a stranger to me, 
got up,as matter of course, to give me his arm down 
stairs. This is the real old Anglo-Indian politeness, 
going out of fashion, I hear: too French for these im- 
proving days. 

I shall not easily forget this, my first independent ex- 
cursion. I don’t yet know six words of Hi itanee, 


| the language in use between the masters and their supe- 


rior servants; and not a word at all of Bengalee, which 
alone is spoken by the lower classes. The English of 
the chobdar who had charge of me was almost equally 
a strange tongue to my un-Indian ear. Good elements 
of p these! I had three other attendants, but 
they did not consider themselves in the least bound to 


| notice me. The coachman had his horses to drive; the 


two syces had their horses to wait on—they merely 
hung on at the back of the carriage, to be in readiness 


_ for their vocation; the chobdar stood erect on the 
| footboard above them, the silver stick in his hand—for 
| Caroline had sent me most honourably forth, and she 


had taken the trouble to give the most pointed instruc- 
tions regarding my expedition. She had written down 
on a card all the places I was going to in their proper 
rotation; she had read this list over several times to 
the chobdar, and made him repeat it every time 
after her, that there might be the less chance of a mis- 
take. So we set out. These chobdars, you must re- 
member, are of a very respectable class: hirkarees, or 
messengers, also called sometimes chuprassies, and 
from the nature of their employment, sent here and 
there and everywhere, instead of hammering on for 
ever at one dull occupation, they are generally more 
intelligent than the other servants, always excepting 
the consomaun, who is quite of a higher This 
chobdar, however, was old, and fat, and heavy-looking. 
He could not have begun this desultory sort of profes- 
sion of his early enough to have had his perceptions 
properly developed, for our travels were a series of 
blanders. He set me down first at a house where I 
knew nobody. ‘ Burra madam’ had acquaintance there; 
of course I could not pass those gates to go three doors 
off, where she did not visit. The next mistake was of 
no consequence, as I merely found myself in the pre- 
sence of one friend when I imagined I was entering the 
abode of another. The third was more annoying, for a 


agers. 

must say I thoroughly enjoyed after the of 
week. We went to cathedral in the 

our drive at sunset, dined quite 


29th.—Hired a dirjee to make 
wardrobes, apd was surprised to see 
his needle, sewing from left to right, ins 
right to left, as we do—a sort of worki 


Our English spools of cotton are’ the greatest possible 
treasure to the dirjees, and we should have a short ac- 
count of any produced when they are employed for us, 
unless the ayah kept a sharp look-out. Formerly, these 
poor creatures to have to spin their thread as they 
wanted it, by the help of very simple a 
their fingers, their mouths, and their toes—now they 
can buy our common cotton-balls in plenty, with which 
they are quite contented, though they ‘convey’ the 
spools when they meet with them. I had to stand by 
while some more white cotton jackets were cut out for 


Arthur—the cool, and pretty, and comfortable dress || 


worn by all gentlemen in the morning. It would be 
true charity to admit of this same style in the evening; 
but while the military are cased up in stocks and 


padded broadcloth, others do not like to shrink from || 


equal suffering. Some few civilians I have seen with 
full dress-coats of cashmere, which is less hot than 


cloth, and looks as well, to ladies’ eyes at anyrate. || 
When my yards of spare calico were safely restored to || 
ayah’s care, I went down to the drawing-room, where, || 
finding nobody, I wandered on till I caught voices from || 
the study. There I found the master and mistress of || 
the house deeply engaged with long lists and little thick | 


books, arranging dinner parties; a certain number of 
which stately formalities, their position, it seems, renders 
it necessary for them to give each season. Thirty to 


forty people are invited to these entertainments, which || 


are really affairs of grave concern now that the old 
colonial customs are so much altered. In simpler days, 
every guest brought not only his own servants, but his 
own camp-equipage and his chair; the host provided 
merely the food. Up the country these primitive 
manners still exist; but in Calcutta luxury has so in- 
creased, that all householders are expected to possess 
knives, forks; plates, and glasses, sufficient for a mode- 
rate-sized company. Bedroom-furniture in the same 
way used to come with the chance inmate; but at this 
time of day ail persons in receipt of a comfortable 
income have at least one stranger’s room ready for any 
occupant—sheets and towels only not being furnished. 
I understand the same brotherly welcome hardly ac- 
companies these improvements in the capital, as still 
warms the heart of a traveller in the up-country 


stations ; yet to me everybody seems to be everybody’s | 
friend. A seat at every board most certainly is still | 


heartily offered, and as freely accepted, no trouble to 


the host resulting, and no fees to the host’s servants | 
expected; intercourse is therefore on a very easy foot- | 
Another feature in society here, and which I do | 


ing. 
think has a very favourable effect upon it, is, that there 


are no idlers—every man has something to do. The || 
feeling of a certain position, of having occupation, of | 
belonging to, and being useful to, the system of which | 
he forms an acknowledged part, has the happiest result | 
in the quiet self-possession of manner so very remark- | 
able among even young Indians. The regular monthly || 
pay too contributes to the complacency of the temper. | 


There are no cares here to the civil or the military 


servants of the Company, or to any of the salaried offi- | 
cials, except of their own making. I hope the un- | 
certainty of the barristers’ gains may not bring peevish- | 


ness with it. Arthur keeps a brave heart at anyrate. 
Mine jum 
fee: and I daresay this actual beginning has brightened 
both our countenances for a little concert this evening 
at Helen’s, for which I must now dress. 

30th.—The concert last night turned out very fair. 
Helen sings well, and plays extremely well. Her friend, 
the lady with the sick children, is really an artist—a 
splendid voice highly cultivated. A young civilian 
joined them in several duets and trios, which were 
all executed quite beyond amateur style. The instru- 
mental music was also good, There were two pro- 
fessional players, the Messicurs Ryckmans, father and 
son; a Captain Somebody, a tolerable violoncello; and 
the master of the house himself, by no means a bad 
violin: indeed the prettiest little piece we had during 


a little bit when he brought me his first | 
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of disappointment, ittle mis am’ pretty ov 
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the evening was an aria his wife performed on the 
=. he accompanying her on the violin. The son 
yckman has wonderful execution on the pianoforte— 
skill and time, to my mind, thrown away, as all that 
can be agreeably made of this useful instrument is 
accomplished at much less cost. The father is excel- 
lent on the bassoon. The violin of a French professional 
was very good, and a Portuguese tenor was quite good 
enough to encourage an idea of Helen’s, to get up occa- 
sional quartettes. Music might be one of the best 
recreations in this climate. Edward, who is generally 
so quiet, became quite gay this evening. He is very 
fond of music, and he has no objection to champagne ; 
the double excitement brightened him into a wit of the 
most entertaining kind—bold, and full of fun, and not 
the very least ill-natured. He was the life of the merr 
supper which followed the concert, and which half 
the company at the least enjoyed fully as much as they 
had done the music. It was rather amusing to recog- 
nise all our old acquaintance in the glass and china 
line upon the table, this being an extra-sized party, so 
beyond the unassisted powers of the establishment. 
Messages had been passing and repassing during the 
whole day between the two houses, which are not very 
far apart—chits coming and goods going, to the great 
waste of time and note-paper, and the strength of the 
servants. Evidently just at the moment a want struck 
our young hostess; she despatched a messenger for the 
article that came into her head. It had never occurred 
to her to set methodically to work in the morning, to 
consider all the things she should require, make a list 
of them, and get them all at once. Thinking over our 
pleasant evening, it just strikes me how odd we are— 
Edward so fond of music, Caroline playing no better 
than a child; Arthur no ear whatever that I can find 
out, and I a fit wife for a German fanatico. It is 
curious, is it not?—and how often we see such-like! 

This is a holiday for the Musselmans, so we are de- 
serted by half the servants. Instead of our beautiful 
Christian Sabbath, where all of every rank are supposed 
to rest, and to meet together every seventh day, both 
the Musselmans and the Hindoos have certain days set 
apart for their religious observances at particular 
periods of the year. They have plenty of rest hours 
and praying hours every day besides: these marked 
days are extra, and there are abundance of them, and 
many come together at certain festivals, so that, upon 
the whole, they have a pretty fair share of leisure. 
They require it, for they are small and weak, and poorly 
fed, and the climate is very exhausting. Some of them 
are capable of great exertions for a certain time, as the 
bearers and syces, and dandies or boatmen, especially 
when fresh from their native provinces. But they all 
fall off here. I am told the very Sepoys, after being 
three years in this lower part of Bengal, lose their 
spirit and muscle, and also become several shades 
darker in colour. 

Arthur and I walked out to dinner to-day, to help to 
eat up the scraps of last night’s supper, when we gave 
ourselves some of the most admired of the music also 
over again. I was part of the morning busy with my 
needle. English habits quite. In the cool season people 
can indulge in many English habits, saudeduaie | the 
fresh arrivals. We have been walking every evening 
during this last weck, as we fancied we wanted more ex- 
ercise than a mere airing in the carriage gave us. We 
drive to a certain corner, where we are set down, and 
after a turn or two on foot, are glad to be picked up again, 
for much is not to be done in this way. We have also 
walked a little on the esplanade in the mornings, and 
we both of us find ourselves the better of this oy = of 
habits, Cary is faithful to her carriage, and her hus- 
band always rides. 

31st,—Here ends the old year. An eventful one to us. 
Whether Arthur will succeed or no in his profession 
here, he feels that he did right to try the chance. He 
has been engaged for a few causes, and he has made ac- 
quaintance that he trusts may be of use to him, and he 


'y | and employed, and to the predominant opinion of the 


has also received encouragement to persevere. He 
can’t expect to do much this first term. He will do all 
he hopes for, if he establish a character for prudence 
and industry. 


INDUSTRIAL GLASGOW IN 1850. 
CONDITION OF THE OPERATIVE CLASSES CONCLUDED. 


Havine so far discussed the subject of improvidence 
as a fruitful source of misery and want among the 
working-classes, we shall dwell on another feature of 
character by which they are now marked much more 
than they were some twenty years ago: we allude to 
the want of confidence and union between employers 


latter that they are under-paid, and their general 
interests disregarded. Such feelings as these (which are 
too often fostered by factious demagogues—the work- 
men’s false friends and advisers) are based on entirely 
wrong views; and as they are fraught with the greatest 
evil to the operatives themselves, if allowed to ex- 
press themselves in strikes and turns-out, such as 
Glasgow so deeply suffered from in 1838, we shall en- 
deavour to explain as briefly as possible the real posi- 
tion which the artisan holds relatively to his employer. 

The operative labourer engages himself to perform a 
certain amount of work, or, what is the same, to give 
a certain amount of his time, for a certain amount of 
payment or wages, the rate of which is regulated by 
the demand for the articles which he is engaged in pro- 
ducing, and by the competition between manufacturers 
to furnish the best goods at the cheapest rate. Wages 
must always find their level; unions and strikes can 
never raise them above it, nor can manufacturers 
depress them below it. If the demand of the market 
be great, fresh hands will be wanted, and wages will pro- 
portionably rise; and when that demand lessens, wages 
will fall, because the unemployed will accept lower 
wages rather than remain idle—so true is it that the 
unemployed regulate the rate of wages. It is useless, 
therefore, to feel discontent with the wages offered by 
employers ; for they are graduated according to a prin- 
ciple prevailing through every trade whatever, and can 
never be otherwise than fluctuating so long as the 
relations of buyers and sellers exist. 

The workman, however, too often entertains another 
notion, which is equally founded in error. Seeing that 
his master is wealthy, and has at his command a large | 
capital, which not only enables him to carry on most 
extensive operations, but to live with his family in ease _ 
and affluence, he at once jumps to the conclusion that 
all this is done at Ais expense, and to Ais manifest and |- 
great injury. A brief consideration, however, of the 
real facts of the case will speedily rectify this mistake. 
That he gives his labour as his own contribution of © 
means to effect a certain object is perfectly true; but | 
he engages to give it for a certain consideration ; and 
this once fulfilled, there is no room for discontent. He 
works without fear or risk, and he receives the wages 
of his toil. He has no capital, and therefore can ex- 
pect no return for what he has not contributed. The 
manufacturer, on the other hand, has already expended 
many thousands in building extensive premises, and 
setting at work a vast system of complicated machinery: — 
he has to make large outlays in the purchase of raw © 
material, and has heavy weekly expenses to meet in | 
the shape of wages to t numbers of persons em- 
ployed under him, and this before he receives one 
penny in return for so large an outlay and so mong be 
risk. The least, then, to which he is entitled as a fai 
return for his incomparably large contribution to the 
work is—a fair interest for the money sunk and 
risked in the undertaking—a profit sufficient not only 
to cover bad debts, but to repay him for the credit 
given for his goods after their manufacture—an allow- 
ance for the wear and tear of machinery and current 
expenses not included in wages; and rae: Sa separate 
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profit by way of salary for superintending the establish- 
t all its cuntiiesitons, and providing a 
manufactured. The manufac- 
turer, in point of fact, puts into the concern a sum s0 
large, that it would be folly to put the workman’s unit 
share in comparison with it; and this is his capital, 
without which not a wheel of the vast machine could 
be set in motion, nor a single labourer be employed. It 
is this capital, indeed, which—regard it as he may—is 
the artisan’s best friend. It gave him employment in 
the first instance, and it now maintains him in it; it 
furnishes him with regular work and regular wages, 
whether the market be brisk or dull; in short, without 
this capital he could not work nor live. A little reflec- 
tion will at once convince the factory-operative that this 
is a true statement, and that he has no just reason to 
complain either of insufficient wages or unfair and 
oppressive treatment. The manufacturer, indeed, has 
every interest in keeping workmen around him by the 
attachments of kindness ; but it cannot be expected that 
he will lose his place in the market by giving labour 
more than its current value, or, on the other hand, 
suffer a large diminution of his own fair gains to con- 
fer only trifling benefits on the workmen individually. 
The principle which forms the basis of the whole 
system is correct and natural; and neither manufac- 
turers nor workpeople can by any artificial process 
interfere with or resist its operation. The employer's 
best interest is to keep his hands in full employment 
so long as he can find a market for his goods; and no 
disaffection of workmen, or combination to keep up 
wages at an unnatural level, can end otherwise than in a 
total ruin of trade, involving the operatives in immense 
loss and distresses from which there is only a very slow 
recovery. The interests of the two are, in fact, inti- 
mately connected ; and no great manufacturing system 
can long continue in a healthy state without a mutual 
good understanding. 

By the above remarks, which are elicited from us 
after a mature consideration of the question in all its 
bearings, we do not mean to exclude all consideration of 
the obligations due by the manufacturer to those em- 
ployed under him; nor would we consider the latter, 
who are responsible moral beings, in the mere light of 
machines—such as the steam-engine, spinning-jenny, or 
power-loom. It is in the power of the employers to 
contribute essentially, by well-directed acts of kindness, 
to the comforts of their workpeople; and there are 
many who do this on a very extensive le, to their 
own eventual advantage. Would that these examples 
were more frequently followed! We are well aware 
that the workman has no claim, properly so called, on 
his employer beyond the regular payment of his wages; 
but it must be remembered that the latter possess a 
power and influence which might easily be exerted to 
improve the condition of the many thousands whose 
labour administers to their wealth and importance. 
Glasgow is a town which, with all its beauty and come- 
liness, still comprises a vast number of habitations 
quite unsuitable for the abodes of the working-poor, but 
to which they are obliged to resort for want of means 
to get better, to the great risk of health and the con- 
tamination of morals. How such improvements are to 
be effected it is not easy to determine, but it would be 
highly conducive to the interest of the working-classes 
in this great city if public measures were adopted, not 
for improving (for that would only be perpetuating the 
evil), but for entirely demolishing the almost countless 
wynds and closes in which are congregated such vast 
numbers of the humbler factory labourers in conta- 
gious association with lazy and dissolute Irish, whose 
conduct and habits are a pest to the whole population, 
infecting whole neighbourhoods with filth, indolence, 
and pauperism. For the workpeople to effect this re- 
form of themselves is utterly impossible; and so used 
are they, by long continuance in such unwholesome 
dwellings, to all their inconveniences and deterioratin 
influences, that they are fatally blinded both to the moral 


and physical evils whereto they are thus exposed. Much 
has already been done to elevate the working poor by 
giving them increased means of education and self-im- 
provement; nor are we without hope that the town 
authorities, backed by influential and benevolent manu- 
facturers, will ere long put means in o tion for 
removing the evils here complained of. general 
health of the town would by such measures be greatly 
benefited, and the expectation of life among the artisan- 
class greatly prolonged ; besides which, there can be no 
sort of question that the same population, removed 
from their present unwholesome purlieus to open and 
airy suburban houses, would be improved morally as 
well as physically, and inspired with new vigour and 
higher motives for future exertions. Only those, indeed, 
who are experienced in these matters can duly appre- 
ciate the depressing effects of bad lodgment even on 
persons imbued with good moral principles to sustain 
them under adverse circumstances. A case that fell 
under the writer’s notice last November will illustrate 
this point :—A hard-working harness weaver from the 
northern part of Ayrshire brought his family to Glas- 
gow, in the hopes that they also, by procuring work from 
the muslin houses, might assist his efforts in support- 
ing the younger children. Unhappily they fixed ona 
lodging—perhaps the only one to suit their confined 
means—in one of the closest and worst-drained wynds 
in the town. On their arrival they were as clean and 
thrifty as any of the rural poor; but only three or four 
weeks had elapsed when a second and third visit gave 
sad indications of their having become completely in- 
oculated with the same dreamy torpor and lifeless in- 
difference that prevailed all ground them. Let such a 
— be removed to a better atmosphere, and they 
would at once recover their former elasticity and energy. 
It may be said, indeed, by way of palliative, that Man- 
chester, Leeds, and other factory towns of England, 
have their low and misery-stricken districts likewise, 
equally injurious to health and life; but we s' 
advisedly in saying that no other town throughout 
Great Britain can show an amount of filth and squalid 
misery at all equal to that comprised within the wynds, 
closes, and blind alleys, whose name is ‘legion,’ in the 
older parts of Glasgow. 

The reader, however, is not to suppose, because we de- 
any we the continued existence of these contaminating 

ot-beds of indolence, pauperism, and wretchedness, that 
we treat of them as forming the general abodes of the 
working-classes. No such thing: the thrifty, well-ordered 
artisan, especially if he be of the better class, seeks out 
far better and more wholesome lodgment—a room or 
couple of rooms looking out into a good, wide, and airy 
thoroughfare, and if in the outskirts, with an attached 
drying-ground for the family-clothes. No: the better 
ranks of the workpeople are not to be found here, 
unless their misconduct has sunk them into a depth of 
degradation and poverty that renders them glad to seek 
any refuge, however pestiferous, so long as it be cheap; 
and with such as these we can have little sympathy. 
But there are thousands of the humbler orders in the tex- 
tile trades, who, from mere helpless necessity, make their 
residence in these noisome purlieus; and of this fact any | 
one may at once be convinced by observing the entrances 
of the wynds at the end of the meal hours, when they | 
are, as it were, so many gigantic vomitories sending | 
forth whole regiments of mill and factory operatives. | 
The wretched ill-paid handloom weaver, too, in these | 
days of power-looms and weaving factories, can afford 
no better dwellingplace for his half-starving family; | 
and we do not overstate the fact in alleging that between 
3000 and 4000 persons connected with the manufac- 
tures of Glasgow are residents perforce of these un- 
healthy districts. To rescue these poor helpless people 
from moral contamination, bodily disease, and early 
death, is beyond all doubt greatly to be desired; and 
we sincerely hope and believe too, that no long time 
will elapse before effectual measures will be taken to 
open up and clear away a multitude of close unwhole- 
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some lanes and that are so inconsistent with all 
right views of civic economy and modern 


It must not be supposed, however, that the operatives 
themselves, as a body, are without resources for effecting 
these and other improvements by their own unassisted 
power. What individuals cannot effect of themselves 
may be done with facility by combination; and no union 
of means can be more beneficial than one having for its 
end the improvement of their own condition. Small 
savings may be most profitably invested in building so- 
cieties, formed for the express purpose of erecting groups 
of tenements in airy situations suitable for the working- 
classes. The experiment has been tried successfully in 
other places, and there seems no reason for doubting of 
its success in and about Glasgow. Indeed, if one-twen- 
tieth part of the money squandered yearly in intoxi- 
cating fluids were set apart as the capital of such a 
joint-stock association, buildings might soon rise into 
being of construction so economical, though withal sub- 
stantial, that house-rent might be lowered fully 20 
per cent., and the noisome closes and pestilential wynds 
left solely for those ‘ whose deeds being evil, prefer dark- 
ness rather than light,’ and who would rather dwell in 
a filth akin to that of their own natures than seek im- 
provement in an atmosphere of health and purity. And 
while we are on the subject of joint-stock associations, 
we may just throw out the suggestion, that although 
there be an apparent impossibility for the artisan class 
to establish themselves by individual efforts in indepen- 
dent business, and become employers like the manufac- 
turers or middle class above them, there is nothing more 
easy than to do so bya combination of savings invested 
in well-considered and j conducted undertak- 
ings of various kinds i in connection with the industrial 
arts of the district. The failure of plans of this descri; 
tion has been generally due to the misconduct of of ih. 
chosen managers; but such evils as these may be ob- 
viated by proper laws, and the result would be, the 
realisation of an interest for capital far greater than 
that procured from savings’-bank investment, accom- 
panied with the satisfaction at the same time of havin 
taken a decided step to promote self-advancement pom | 
eventual independence. 

Our task is now done. Enough, and more than enough, 
has been alleged to prove the vastness and importance | wi' 
of the manufacturing and commercial operations carried 
on in and around Glasgow, as well as to show the as- 
tonishing variety of the labours in conducted. 
This city has risen, we see, within a comparatively 
short period from being a fourth-rate provincial town, 
to be the second industrial depot in the empire, and 
beyond all comparison the first in Scotland, while its 
port, though merely artificial, formed with consummate 
skill at a vast outlay of capital, has become, in spite of 
its inland position, so busy and important, as to be 
second only to that of Liverpool. We have shown also 
the gradual rise and present importance of the steam 
navigation system, which was organized on the Clyde 
some years earlier than on any other river of Europe; 
and we have not failed to point out the immense ad- 
vantages accruing to the entire district from its vast 
beds of coal and iron. With these almost inexhaustible 
resources for the employment'of human industry, this 
busy hive unquestionably furnishes abundant means for 
promoting the comfort and happiness of the working- 
classes residing within its precincts; and this conside- 
ration has led us in the last place to discuss the possible 
and actual condition of the many thousands actively 
engaged in all these mighty operations. . 

The facts of the case are beyond all controversy true, 
and founded on personal knowledge, and confirmed by 
the opinion of individuals long resident and well conver- 
sant with the subject; nor do we think that the deduc- 
tions drawn therefrom are otherwise than fair and reason- 
able. ‘The operatives of Glasgow, taken as a body, are 
watering that amount of comfort and happiness of 


they are susceptible; but the fault lies mainly with 


themselves ; and we have the best reasons for believing, 
that but for improvidence and other defects in their social 
economy, they might occupy a more respectable position 
than at present in the moral community, and all or most 
of them enjoy that comfort and Baw wens indepen- 
dence which is the lot of those ha: ppier and more pru- 
dent persons of the same class who have learnt how to 
use, without abusing, the gifts of Providence and the 
rewards of toil. Education has already done much to 
ameliorate their condition, and the spread of temperance 
societies would undoubtedly forward the good work; 
but the anne —— after all, are a sense of high moral 
responsibility and the regular exercise of self-control. 


NORWEGIAN FAIRY TALES. 


In the course of another generation the fairy tales of 
our own country will be read only by the grave archzo- 
logists who live in the past, and ‘ Jack the Giant-Killer’ 
and his compeers, despised by boys and girls, will be- 
come the heroes of grown children. This revolution, 
however, although perhaps inevitable everywhere, is 
not so close at hand in other regions; and in Norway, 
for instance, the rising generation is still as busy as 
ever with the fairy lore. It may be interesting to some 
of our readers to observe the national differences in the 
machinery of narratives of which the staple subjects 
must be the same; and we propose—though not, we 
admit, without some misgiving—to devote a column or 
two to the preternatural legends of neighbours with 
whom our historical connection is so intimate. 

Let us begin with the male Cinderella of the Nor- 
wegians, a pF yee tyrannically treated by his elder 
brothers, condemned, by their injustice, to sit at 
the fireside and ray 4 his breath upon the ashes— 
which procured him the nickname of Askefiis, or Ash- 
blower. This personage is the hero of many a fairy 
legend, but none -_ to our own beautiful story. 
The narrative in w we shall introduce him to our 
readers is called 


. THE DOLL-IN-THE-GRASS, 


Cinderellus was the son of a king, who commanded 
his twelve sons to go forth into the world in search of 
wives; but in order that his progeny might be fitted 

oe of no ordinary he stipulated that 
the they might bring home should be able to 
spin, weave, and sew a shirt in one day. The twelve 
sons, accordingly, set out on their adventures, all 
mounted and armed; but after riding a little way, the 
elder determined that they would not submit to the dis- 
grace of being accompanied by their he ny youngest 
brother, whom they therefore compe to dismount. 
Poor little Cinderellus, with a swelling heart, saw the 
gallant cortége ride on, and he o sat down in the 
grass, and gave way to his despai 

Presently he sees, through his om, something mov- 
ing towards him in the grass. It’ is small, white, 
delicate; and he opens his eyes widely, when he dis- 
covers that, although so doll-like in Ms que pe it is in 
reality a tiny girl, who is so beautiful, and so magni- 
onion dressed, that she might seem the queen of 

iput. 

‘What make you here?’ said Doll-in-the-grass : 
‘whither are you going ?—what is the matter?’ 

‘I am a king’s son,’ replied Cinderellus; ‘and I am 
sent, as well as my eleven brothers, to seek for a wife 
who can spin, weave, and sew a shirt in one day. But 
my brothers will not let me go with them; they will 
never let me do anything but blow the ashes. Oh if 
you were but able to do what my father requires, and 
were willing to become my wife!’ 

‘We shall see,’ said she smiling; and that very mo- 
ment she began to spin—and then to weave—and then 
to sew, till the shirt was complete. But alas! it was in 
a to her own size, not to ordinary peoples’ ; 
and as Cinderellus examined the exquisite little toy, his 
heart misgave him that his father would look upon it as 
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from his horse, and was about to lift up the 

Doll-in-the-grass to perch her on the saddle ; but this 

as not her way of travelling. Her chariot was a silver 

spoon, drawn by two white mice, and so they set forth 

the palace, Cinderellus taking care to ride on the 

side of the road from his betrothed, so that Doll, 

, mice, and all, might not be crushed under the 

’s hoofs. His tender precaution, however, was 

of no avail. When they came to the margin of a broad 

iver, the horse suddenly shied, upset the Bs gor and 

Doll-in-the-grass tumbled over the bank, into the 
deep water. 

Cinderellus was in despair, and would have thrown 


up by a water-spirit. He at once placed her on his 
horse beside him, and rode home with his prize. 

By this time his brothers had reached the palace, 
but in a very different condition. They, too, had been 
successful in obtaining wives; but the ladies had such 
horrible tempers, that they had all been fighting, men 
and women, pell-mell upon the road. Their bonnets 
were crushed, and their stormy faces dabbled with 
blood; and the king was so disgusted, that he drove 
them all away, and giving all his affection to the gentle 
Doll-in-the-grass and his youngest son, he celebrated 

ir lived long appily ; in the story as- 


THE GRAY-DAPPLE. 


There once lived a married couple who had twelve 
sons, the youngest of whom, when he had grown up, 
determined to go forth and push his fortune in the 
world. In vain his father and mother intreated. Off 
he set; and he walked—and walked—and walked till 
he came to a king’s house, where he was hired as a 
servant. The family happened at the time to be in 
great affliction ; for a ¢roll (a demon of the mountain 
had carried away the king’s daughter, his only child, 
and the distracted father had vainly offered the half of 
his kingdom and the hand of the princess herself to 
any one who would rescue her. Byt this of course was 
nothing to the young man, for what could he do? and 
after spending about a year in his service he went home 
to visit his parents. 

The parents, however, were dead, and the eleven sons, 
supposing their youngest brother to be dead too, had 
divided among them the whole heritage—all but twelve 
mares which fed upon the hills. With these it was 
necessary for the young man to be content, and he went 
up to the place where they were feeding to look at his 
property, when he found to his great satisfaction that 
each of the twelve mares had a colt by her side, and 
oa colts was a prodigiously handsome 
gray-dapple. 

“You are a fine fellow—you are!’ said the lad, caress- 
ing the colt. 

*Only kill the other foals,’ whispered Gray-dapple, 
‘so as to let me suck the whole of the mares for a year, 
and you may then call me fine!’ And the youth did 
so at a word: he killed every one of the eleven, 
went home. 

The next year, when he returned to the hills, the 
mares had young ones again, and Gray-dapple was 
so sleek, that his coat shone like burnished metal, and 
he had grown so tall, that his master could hardly get 
upon his back. He praised him more warmly than 
before, and would have taken him away; but the colt 
repeated his former speech— Only kill these foals, and 
let me suck the whole of the mares for another year, 
and you will see if I shall not be fine!’ The young 


man complied; and the next year it was still the same | could be 


thing. But at the fourth year, the dapple had grown 
so huge, that it was with difficulty he got upon his back 
even when the vast animal was lying down, and so fat 
and sleek, that his coat shone like a mirror. This time 
the horse consented to be taken away; and when the 
young man rode into the yard, the eleven brothers, you 
may well suppose, were astonished at the sight. He 

ined with them to shoe, and saddle, and bridle his 
horse in the most magnificent manner in exchange for 
the twelve mares and the foals on the hills; and all 
being ready, he sprung away on his glittering charger, 
which made the chips of stones fly from his iron heels 
into the air. 

They soon arrived at the king’s dwelling; and his 
majesty, who was standing on the steps, was filled with 
astonishment on seeing a horseman so gallantly mounted 
dash into his courtyard. The adventurer’s request to 
be allowed to renew his service was at once granted ; 
and so was his demand—suggested by Gray-dapple 
himself—of good stabling and abundant feeding for his 
horse. In fact the other four-footed denizens of the 
stable were obliged to be turned out to make room for 
the new arrival. 

All this distinction raised up a host of enemies against 
the master of Gray-dapple; and at length the courtiers 
spread a report that he had boasted of being able, if he 
chose, to rescue the princess, who was still a captive in 
the mountain. In vain he denied the soft impeach- 
ment—the king was too much interested in believing 
it; and at length his majesty told him point-blank that 
he must either restore his daughter to his arms or die. 
The young man was much puzzled what to do, but at 
the same time much tempted by the reward, which was 
the hand of the princess and half the kingdom ; and he 
went to consult his horse upon the subject. 

‘Have no fear, said Gray-dapple; ‘the thing is to 
be done. Only let me be well shod with twenty pounds 
of iron, and twelve of steel, and one smith to make the 
shoes, and another to put them on.’ So was it done; 
and the young adventurer leaping on his back, they 
dashed out of the courtyard, making the stones smoke 
wreaths of dust. When they arrived at the mountain, | 
the view was enough to make anybody look blank, for | 


) | its sides were as perpendicular as a wall, and as smooth 


and polished as a pane of glass. However, Gray-dapple | 
made a leap against this seemingly impenetrable bar- | 
rier; but his fore-feet slipping, down he came with a 
run that shook the hills like thunder. At the second 
spring he got higher up; but one of his feet slipping 
again, he fell like an avalanche. The third time he 
reached the top, and on they scoured like a tempest, 
till, coming to where the princess was, the adventurer | 
caught her up on his saddle bow, and before the Demon 
could turn himself round, they were off, and safe down | 
the mountain. The king no doubt was overjoyed. 

*Thank you for saving mine own!’ said he, and he 
was walking coolly away with her. 

‘Thine!’ repeated the adventurer: ‘but mine also, 
is she not?’ 

* Well, well, I will keep my word: but you must first | 
remove that rock which obscures my palace, and let 
the sun shine straight upon us.’ This was hard; but | 
the lover’s enemies were too strong for him, and he | 
went to take counsel of his faithful Gray-dapple. 

‘It is a trifle,’ said the horse: ‘but I must be shod 
anew. Remember twenty pounds of iron, and twelve | 


and | of steel, with one smith to make the shoes, and another 


to put them on.’ So said, so done; and at the first 
bound Gray-dapple made upon the fock, it synk ten 
yards, and so it continued sinking beneath his wild feet 
till the ground was as level as a bowling-green. 

‘See,’ said the adventurer to the king, ‘the sun 
shines straight upon the palace, and I demand my bride.’ 

‘ All in good time, answered he: ‘you must first 
provide her with a horse as superb as your own—that 
is nothing more than fair.’ The lover was thunder- 


struck at this impossible demand; for where on earth 
found 


another steed like Gray-dapple? 
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*Not on earth truly,’ said Gray-dapple, ‘but in 
another place. Still, we must try: but remember, 
I must be shod anew—twenty pounds of iron, and 
twelve of steel, with one smith to make the shoes, and 
one to put them on. And we must take with us twelve 
tons of rye, twelve tons of barley, and the carcases of 
twelve oxen; and in each of the hides of the twelve, 
twelve hundred nails, and finally, a tar-barrel.’ 

Thus provided, they set out on their journey; and 
when they had ridden, and ridden, over hills and 
plains—— 

‘ Listen,’ said Gray-dapple to his rider, ‘and tell me 
what you hear?’ 

‘I hear so terrific a whirring in the upper air, that I 
begin to be frightened,’ he replied. 

* Ay, these are the birds: cut a hole in the grain-bags, 
for they must be fed.’ 

Then came sweeping down over their heads so dense 
a cloud of wild birds, that they darkened the sun; but 
as soon as these terrible creatures got a sight of the 
streaming corn, they threw themselves upon it, and 
allowed the horse and his rider to pass on their way. 

After a time Gray-dapple began to prick his ears 
again, and told his master to listen, and tell him what 
he heard. 

‘I hear something like the roaring and breaking of a 
sea, and I begin to be frightened.’ 

‘ Ay, these are the beasts, and must be fed. Down 
with the carcases of the oxen!’ 

Then came bursting upon them an innumerable herd 
of bears, wolves, lions, and other savage animals; but 
when the creatures saw the ox-flesh, they threw them- 
selves upon it, and tore at one another for the prize, and 
so allowed the horse and his rider to pass on their way. 
Long was the journey, furious the speed, and many were 
the hills, looking blue in the distance, which they passed ; 
and when Gray-dapple told his master, for the third 
time, to listen, he replied— 

7 hear something afar off like the soft neighing of 
a colt.’ 

Another blue hill was reached and left behind, when 
the question was repeated. 

‘ The neighing has become louder—it is like the neigh- 
ing of a full-grown horse.’ 

Another blue hill was reached and left behind, when 
the hills and rocks trembled, and the whole earth rung 
with the terrible sound. 

‘Now we are in for it!’ said Gray-dapple. ‘Throw 
over me the ox-hides with the nails, place the tar barrel 


| on the field, and take yourself up into yonder pine, out 


of the way of the combat. When the tar-barrel is 
a-light, if the flame sinks, you may fear the worst; but 
if it rises, you may conclude that I am to conquer, and 
so come down at once, and throw my bridle over the 
horse you seek.’ 

Hardly had the young man done as he was directed, 
and ensconced himself in the pine-tree, when there came 
bounding on a mighty horse, breathing flame from its 
nostrils, which set fire to the tar-barrel in a moment 
Then began the battle; and such a biting, and kicking, 
and flinging, was never seen—though the teeth of the 
new-comer did little damage, as they fastened only upon 
the ox-hides and the sharp nails they enclosed. The 
adventurer looked now at the conflict and now at the 
tar-barrel; but at length the flame distinctly rose, and 
jumping down, as he had been told, he threw the bridle 
over the strange horse, who grew instantaneously so 
quiet, that you might have led him with a thread. 

When they got home to the palace, the king was 
standing on the steps, and saw, to his great admiration, 
that the two magnificent horses were as like as two 
peas. He had not the face to evade performing his share 
of the bargain any longer; and so the two lovers, thanks 
to their wonderful Gray-dapple, were at last married, 
and lived happy all their days. 


THE UPPER MAID. 


The youngest son of a certain king being, as usual, 


. | upper maid !” 


restless and ambitious of adventure, and obtaining, 
though with great difficulty, his father’s consent, set 
forth into the world to push his fortune. After travel- 
ling for some time, he at length arrived at the house of 
a giant, with whom he took on service. In the morning 
the giant went out, as was his custom, to herd his goats, 
desiring the king’s son to cleanse the stables. 

* That is all I demand for to-day,’ said he gruffly, ‘ for 
thou hast a kind master; but take care to execute my 
orders, and never to enter another room in the house 
but the parlour, or I shall surely kill thee.’ The prince 
was very well pleased to have plumped into so easy a 
situation, and before going out to his brief labour, he 
spent some time in pacing up and down the parlour, 
humming snatches of songs. At length it occurred to 
him, that although he was not permitted to enter the 
other rooms, he might at least peep in to see what 
extraordinary things they contained. He accordingly 
opened the first door ; but the only thing he saw was a 
kettle boiling away with all its might, although there 
was not a spark of fire below it. 

‘I wonder what is in it?’ said he, stooping over to 
take a look; but his long hair falling into the kettle, 
was changed to copper, and he drew away in surprise. 
In the next room there was another kettle, boiling like 
the former without fire; and his curiosity was rewarded 
by his long hair being plated with silver. In the third 
room there was a third kettle, and that he found, to the 
cost of his long hair, was busy boiling gold. 

‘What next?’ thought he; ‘ surely something pre- 
cious indeed!’ And he entered the fourth room, and 
beheld the most beautiful lady he had ever set eyes on 
—a king’s daughter at the least. 

* Alas!’ cried she, on seeing him, ‘ what dost thou in 
this place?’ 

‘ I was hired yesterday,’ replied the king’s son; ‘ and 
I think I have found a good master, since he has given 
me nothing to do for the whole of this day but to cleanse 
the stables.’ 

* And how wilt thoudo that? Go and shovel as thou 
wilt, for every shovelful thou throwest out, ten will come 
in! But this is what thou must do: turn the shovel 
upside down, and begin work with the handle, and the 
job is done.” You may suppose the king’s son was 
much obliged to the beautiful lady ; and so taken were 
they with each other, that before the day was done they 
agreed to be married some time or other. At length it 
was necessary for the lover to go and cleanse the stables 
before the giant should return; and he found that his 
damsel was perfectly correct, for when he used the 
blade of the shovel, ten shovelfuls came in for every one 
he threw out, and when he turned the handle, the whole 
stable was clean in an instant. 

When the giant came home, and found the king’s 
son pacing up and down the parlour, humming snatches 
of songs, he went hastily to the stables to see if it 
was possible that the work could be done. ‘ Aha!’ 
said he, returning, ‘thou has surely spoken with my 

The next morning, when going out with 
his goats, he ordered the new servant, for his day's 
work, to fetch home his horse that fed on the hills, 
cautioning him, as before, not to enter any of the rooms 
if he would not have his head twisted from his neck. 
The giant’s back was no sooner turned than the king's 
son hastened to visit the king’s daughter—for such she 
surely was—and told her with great glee of the light 
task that had been set to him for the day. 

* Alas!’ said she, ‘for as light as it may be, you 
could never accomplish it without my aid. But take 
the bridle hanging by the door when you go to seek 
the horse; and although he comes to you like a dragon 
breathing smoke and flame, fling it boldly over his 
head, and he will submit at once.’ In the evening (for 
they passed the day in talking of their marriage) he 
found that all this was true, for had it not been for the 
bridle he would surely have been devoured by that 


nary horse. 
When the giant came home with the goats, and found 
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down the parlour, hum- 
if the horse was there. 


a rock, which was instantly opened by somebody 
with flames blazing out at his eyes. 

* What dost thou want?’ 

‘I am sent for the fire-tax,’ replied the king’s son. 

* How much must thou have? 

* Just as much as I can carry, and no more.’ 

* That is well. Enter’—— and so the king’s son went 
into the rock, and filled a sack with lumps of ‘gold and 
silver that were lying like stones in a heap. 

When the giant came home with the goats, and saw 
the sack lying on the bench, and the king’s son pacing 
up and down the parlour, humming snatches of songs— 

‘Aha!’ said he, ‘I see thou hast spoken 


* Your uj what?’ inquired the king’s son: ‘ what 
about? May I not see 
it?’ 

‘Yes, yes, you shall see—what you shall see; and 
not later than to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Gh Lem omielt I have longed so long to see this 
i bob !’ 


F he next day the giant took him to the upper-maid’s 


* Here,’ said he, ‘kill me this king’s son, and boil 
him in the large kettle, and when the broth is ready, let 
me know:’ and so saying, he stretched his huge form 
upon the bench to take a nap, and by and by slept so 
loud, that it seemed to thunder upon the hills. The 
upper maid now took a knife, and pricked the king’s 
son on the little finger, so that three drops of blood fell 
on the stool. She then took all the old rags, shoe-soles, 
and other rubbish she could find, and put them into the 
kettle; and having so done, she filled a chest with gold- 
dust, and viding herself likewise with a salt-stone, 
a bottle water, and a golden apple, she and the 
king’s son, so laden, made their escape from the giant’s 
house. 


The giant stretched himself when they were gone, and 
asked, between sleeping and waking, if the broth would 
soon be ready? to which one of the drops of blood on 
the stool answered, ‘ Just begun boiling.’ After another 
slumber, he asked again, without opening his eyes, ‘ Is 
it ready yet?’ ‘Half done,’ replied the second drop 
blood. A third time he spoke, and asked peevishly, 
*Not done yet?’ ‘Yes,’ said the third drop, ‘ quite 
done ;’ and getting up, he took a ladle, and plunging it 
into the kettle, fished up a ladleful of rags, 
and other rubbish. The sight of this broth put him in 
a rage, and as he soon comprehended who had been at 
the cooking of it, he at once set out in pursuit of the 


fugitives. 

He arrived at the borders of a sea where must 
have embarked, but their ship was out of sight. ere- 
upon he summoned his water-sucker; who, lying down 
upon the shore, took two or three pulls, which dimi- 
nished the water so much, that the vessel was distinctly 
seen with the lovers on board. 

* Now,’ said the upper maid to the king’s son, ‘ throw 
out the salt-stone!’ and this was no sooner done, than 
it grew to a mountain so tall and steep as completely 
to block up the passage of the giant. Whereupon he 
summoned his rock-borer, who tly 


they got fairly to the other side, and so effected their 
escape. 


were within a short distance of his father’s 
palace, the king’s son would on no account allow the | 
upper maid to proceed farther on foot. This would be | 
against the dignity of both, and he determined that she 
should halt where she was till he should go home and 
bring her the seven horses from his father’s stables. | 
The upper maid was very loath ; but since he would go, 
she charged him neither to eat nor drink while away 
on his errand, if he would not bring misfortune on them | 


When he arrived at the palace he found all in a 
bustle, on account of the marriage of one of his bro- 
thers, and the family and guests crowded round him to 
invite him. But he would not be intreated; going 
straight to the stables to get out the horses. Then they 
brought out to him meat and wine, and all sorts of dain- 
ties prepared for the bridal: but he would not taste. 
At last the bride’s sister rolled an apple to him across 
the courtyard, and without thinking, he put it to his 
mouth and bit. That moment he forgot everything— 
giant, upper maid, and all, and unable to imagine what | 
he was doing with the horses at that time, he put the | 
beasts into the stable, and went into the house. Here | 
he fell suddenly in love with the lady of the apple, and 
agreed to marry her. 

The upper maid, in the meantime, after waiting in | 
vain for the king’s son, took up her abode in a little hut | 
in a forest near the palace. It was a shabby little 
place; and to lighten it up a little, she took a handful | 
of her gold-dust and sprinkled it on the fire, when | 
straightway a blaze came forth which gilded the hut || 
inside and out. The fame of the golden hut of course 
spread over the country side, and many of the gentry | 
came to woo its mistress for so wealthy a hand; but | 
she played cruel tricks upon them all—sticking one to 
the poker, another to the door, and a third to the calf’s | 
tail, and making them dance and whirl with these ap- | 
pendages till morning. 

The next day, when the marriage at the palace was || 
to come off, the pole of the carriage broke just as the | 
bride and bridegroom were driving out of the courtyard || 
to go to church. They tried a new pole, and another, | 
and another, but all in vain—they snapped at once; | 
and a bystander advised them to borrow the poker from | 
the Golden Cottage, which he had good reason to know 
was of tougher metal. This was done, and with perfect 
success; but no sooner did the chariot move, than the | 
bottom fell out, and went in pieces. It was in vain to | 
make new bottoms—none would stand the first jolt; | 
till another bystander advised them to borrow the door |} 
of the Golden Cottage, which he had good reason to | 


of | know was not affected by any ordinary or extraordi 


mary | 
motion. This was done, and all would have been right | 
had the horses been able to do their work: but they | 
first tried six—then eight—then ten—then twelve, and 
not a foot would the carriage move. Then a bystander 
advised them to borrow the calf from the Golden Cot- 
tage, as he had good reason to know that it was equal 
to any work it could be set to. 

The upper maid did not refuse this any more than 
the other requests; and no sooner was the calf yoked, 
than off went the chariot over stones and rocks, t h 
hedges and ditches, round the church and ‘over the 
church, and home again faster than ever, till the bride | 
and bridegroom were almost senseless at the 


When the company had sat down to dinner, the king’s 
son remarked that it would be only polite, in return for |] 
her valuable loans, to ask the lady of the Golden Cot- | 
join them. This was agreed to; and the five 

sons were despatched on the errand. But the 
upper maid replied, that if the king was too great a lord 
to come for her himself, she was too great a lady to go 
on any meaner invitation. Upon this the king went, 
and bringing the upper maid to the palace, set her down 
in the seat of honour. The king’s son looked at her 
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| with 
gold 
befo. 
* Aha!’ said he, ‘thou hast surely spoken to my upper rem 
maid!’ The next day, on going out with the goats, rolle 
. he told his new servant to ‘go to the fiend and fetch who 
the fire-tax,’ cautioning him as before. The king’s son puni 
was dismayed at hearing such an order, but the upper beau 
maid, as usual, counselled him how to manage. In the aes 
evening, by her directions, he took a club that lay in 
4 the room, and going out to the hill-side, struck with it : 
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through the mountain, by which the water -sucker whi 
began to drink his huge pulls again. But the king’s | By | 
son, by the directions of the upper maid, threw over- 2 
board a drop or two from the bottle of water, and the 
straightway the sea became as full as ever: so that " 
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without recognising his deliverer, till setting down the 
golden apple she had brought from the giant’s castle 
before him on the table, his eyes were opened, and he 
remembered everything. Upon this the witch who had 
rolled the apple to him across the courtyard, and with 
whom he had taken that terrific ride to church, was 
punished as she deserved; and the king’s son and his 
beautiful upper maid were married in earnest. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Ir ought to be generally known that the manures of com- 
merce—guano, bone dust, &c.—are subject to very serious 
adulteration; so much so, that in some cases only an 
insignificant portion of the article sold as manure possesses 
any valuable properties. And we need hardly say that 
farmers do not require to pay large sums for sand and 
rubbish, which they can have for nothing at their own 
doors. The only sure means of testing these manures is to 
analyse them unten. But who the opportunity 
or knowledge to effect this process? To afford aid to 
farmers in so important an affair, the Agricultural and 
Highland Society of Scotland employ a professional che- 
mist, who, in a well-prepared laboratory at Edinburg! 
conducts numerous experiments in reference to soils an 
manures. 

A short time ago, at a meeting of the society, Professor 
Christison mentioned some particulars respecting the ope- 
rations of Dr Anderson, who had charge of the chemical 
department. ‘He had the satisfaction of stating that Dr 
Anderson was now placed in probably the best laboratory, 
he might say, in the United Kingdom, for such investiga- 
tions. Since the operations commenced, a large number 
of analyses had been executed for members and others; 
and the increasing number of these showed that in this 
particular department of the chemical institution it enjoyed 
the confidence of the country. Previous scientific inves- 
tigations seemed to have been carried on not with that 
direct practical bearing that they ought to have been; 
and impressed with this view, the committee were deter- 
mined that they would undertake no investigation unless 
according to the suggestions of skilful agriculturists who 
were members of the committee. In the next publication 
of the Society’s Transactions, the first efforts of Dr Ander- 
son’s inquiries in this department would be made known. 
These would embrace analyses of wheat soils taken from 
various parts of Scotland, being celebrated for the large 
quantity and the fine quality of the wheat grown on them, 
This was a proper mode of procedure. They knew where 
the most valuable crops of wheat could be raised; and as 
they were aware that this superiority must depend chiefly 
on climate or soil, it was of considerable importance that 
they should know the exact peculiarity of soil which 
tended to produce such rich crops.’ 

Dr Anderson, in addition to what was stated by Pro- 
fessor Christison, said another important branch of the 
work of the labora was that of performing analyses of 
different manures and other substances for members of 
the society and the public; and in this department he 
was glad to say that a considerable increase had taken 

lace—about 130 analyses of different substances having 
e ted since J last. 

Mr Finnie, Swanston, advised his brother farmers to 
put themselves in communication with Dr Anderson, and 
get him to test the manufactured article they purchase, 
whether guano, oil-cake, or such-like; and if they did this, 
their wonder and surprise would be how they had been so 
long in availing themselves of so invaluable an auxiliary. 

r Dickson, Saughton Mains, in corroboration of what 
Mr Finnie had said regarding the advantages derived from 
the facilities now afforded to members for getting correct 
analyses of the various manures at a moderate cost, would 
mention that three weeks ago he purchased twenty-five 
tons of what seemed to be, from appearance, and what 
was also warranted to him by the y from whom he 
purchased it, as the best quality of Peruviah guano; and 
after sending for two tons, and taking a fair sample, which 
he had analysed by Dr Anderson, it was found to contain 
41 per cent. of sand, in place of from 2 to 5 per cent., 
which is the usual quantity in genuine Peruvian guano. 
By getting this guano analysed, therefore, he made fully 
L.100, which he would have lost by purchasing sand at 


the price of guano. He believed the party from whom he 
parchased the guano, who was highly respectable, to have 


been quite ignorant of the quality of the stuff he was 
selling, and that he himself had been cheated, having 
bought it in a and he afterwards oot from the 
same person a direct cargo to Leith, uantit' 
of sand in which was only 3 per cent. . 4 


THE OUTWARD MAIL-PACKET. 


Every month nine large steam-packets leave the South- 
ampton Docks for different parts of the world—namely, one 
to Alexandria, two to the West Indies, one to New York, 
one to Constantinople, one to Italy, and three to the Pen- 
insula. The departure of each of these is an event of no 
small importance, for the shipping of mails, passengers, 
cargo, and stores on board of her, gives employment to an 
immense number of persons, and the dock is a scene of 
great excitement for days before its departure. 

When a steamer is selected to convey an outward foreign 
mail—say, for instance, the Indian mail to Egypt on the 
20th of the month—the first thing is to thoroughly over- 
haul her, to see that her machinery and internal arrange- 
ments are in lect order: ters, painters, ship- 
wrights, machinists, are busily enatanl for days discover- 
ing and repairing every defect, and doing everything that 
will contribute to the comfort of passengers and the safety 
of the cargo and mails. While this is going on, others are 
engaged in shipping hundreds of tons of coals on board of 
her, sufficient to last till she reaches the first coaling sta- 
tion in the Mediterranean. 

The stores necessary for provisioning a ship’s crew of 
nearly one hundred persons, and furnishing a splendid table 
daily with every delicacy and luxury for a hundred pas- 
sengers for five weeks, are enormous. Although fresh 
visions for the crew and passengers are taken on seat 
every foreign port at which the steamer touches, the prin- 
cipal portion of the stores are shipped at Southampton. 
For some days before the departure of the outward packet, 

rs, butchers, bakers, wine and spirit merchants, con- 
ectioners, poulterers, cheese-mongers, and provision mer- 
chants, are busy putting the contents of their shops, cellars, 
and warehouses on board—about 3000 Ibs. weight of bread, 
flour, hops, and malt ; 2000 Ibs. of butchers’-meat, consist- 
ing of prime beef, mutton, pork, calves’ heads, and ox tails ; 
200 head of live-stock—namely, sheep, pigs, turkeys, geese, 
ducks, fowls, and a cow in milk; 100 head of dead stock, 
consisting of om, geese, ducks, fowls, and rabbits; 2000 
Ibs. of provender for the live-stock ; 3000 bottles of cham- 
e, claret, Madeira, port, and sherry ; 6000 bottles of 
pale ale, porter, soda water, and lemonade ; 200 gallons of 
randy, gin, rum, and whisky ; 3000 Ibs. of tea, coffee, and 
sugars ; 2000 lbs. of various groceries and spices; an im- 
mense quantity of oilmen and confectioners’ stores, com- 
onder every imaginable thing—such as anchovies, 
lacking, bottled fruits, candles, cod-sounds, curry-powder, 
celery seeds, groats, herrings, jams, jellies, marmalade, 
macaroni, mustard, sallad oil, olives, pearl-barley, pickles, 
eapers, salt, sauces, salt fish, catsup, soy, soap, soda, salted 
tripe, vermicelli, whiting, vinegar; and 1000 eggs and 1000 
Ibs. of bacon, butter, cheese, are shipped on board ev 
Alexandrian packet at Southampton for one outward 
homeward voyage. 

The shipping of the cargo occupies several days, and 
consists principally of several hun tons of linen, silk, 
and cotton manufactured goods, packed in bales from the 
north of England, consigned to merchants in the Mediter- 
ranean ports, and which, after passing through their hands, 
are conveyed in boats, and on the backs of camels, to dis- 
tant _ of Asia and Africa. In a few weeks the beauti- 
ful fabrics from Manchester and other places, which have 
been shipped at Southampton for Alexandria, are ascend- 
ing rivers or traversing in Eastern caravans the countries 
which surround the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, and 
are perhaps paereing the Cireassian beauties of E i 
harems, turbanin 
and bartered for ivory 
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mail contract. Early on the morni! 
present an animated scene. Vehicles of every description 
are in and out. As the forenoon advances, the cabins 
and deck are crowded with the passengers and their 
anxious relatives and friends, who are giving and receiving 
mutual advice and instructions how to act when they are 


ted. 

Tt is curious to witness this constant and ever-recurring 
crowd on board the outward Indian mail-packet, about to 
seek fortune, fame, or a grave, from the inexhaustible re- 
sources, the romantic incidents, and fatal climate of our 
Indian empire. Pacing up and down the deck may be seen 
gentle and beardless youths, dreaming of Clive and Hast- 
ngs 5 hirsute warriors returning to the British army at 
Scinde or the vag my ladies leaving England to = or 
seek husbands on the banks of the Ganges and the Indus; 
the sons of English gentlemen, merchants, tradesmen, and 
clergymen, going out to lord it over nabobs, rajahs, and 
moguls—to fight the fiercest warriors, or to collect the 
richest treasures, that are to be found in Asia. 

Soon after one o'clock in the afternoon the deck of the 
packet becomes a crowded promenade ; a band of music is 
playing on board, and the steam of the engine is escaping 
with a terrific noise ; shipping ts and others are rush- 
ing to and from the steamer with bills of lading, custom- 
house papers, or something forgotten by the crew or pas- 
sengers, A crowd of persons is collected also by the side 
of the vessel. Preparations are evidently making for the 
departure of the ship, when the attention of every one is 
arrested by the cry of ‘ Here comes the mail!’ The mail 
being the last thing put on board, and the packet being 
bound to start immediately after it has been shipped, her 
departure can now be calculated to a minute, and pas- 
sengers and their friends now know that the time to be 
with each other is limited. 

Emerging from the dock gate are seen three immense 
railway vans, drawn by powerful horses, escorted by a mail- 
guard, dressed in the scarlet livery of the Postmaster- 
General, and ded by policemen, who force back the 
crowd from the side of the vessel. These railway vans 
contain the Indian and Mediterranean mail. It is received 
at the gangway of the steamer by the local Post-Office 
authorities, and by naval officers in uniform, who take 
charge of it during the voyage. The mail consists of about 
200 boxes, and sacks of letters and newspapers. The boxes 
and sacks weigh between four and five tons, and they con- 
tain about 100,000 letters and 20,000 newspapers. The 
mail that is now seen approaching the packet is the largest 
and most important that leaves England. It contains cor- 
respondence for Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian Islands, pt, 
Ea:tern and Southern Africa, Persia, Arabia, India, China, 
Australia, and the Eastern Archipelago. Tens of thousands 
of our kindred in remote regions will be anticipating its 
arrival to learn the news from Old Engiantl. 

As soon as the mail arrives alongside the packet, about 
twenty men are busily employed putting it on board, and 
the Admiralty and Post-Office authorities are checking off 
printed lists of its contents. While this is going on, the 
passengers and their friends on board are taking leave of 
each other. bien oy for the health and happiness = the 
voyagers are hastily ex , promises to correspond are 
hurriedly extorted, and friends and relatives are rapidly 
pped, the Admiralty agen 

soon as the mail is shi the i t 
on board, and the gangways are drawn = ue. 
commander and the pilot are on the as the 
steersmen are at the wheel, and every officer and seaman 
is at his post, and amidst the sound of music and the 
belching of the engines, a stentorian order issues from the 
paddle-box to‘ Let go the bow-rope—let go astern.’ At 
the same time a si is passed to the room, and 
the paddie-wheels begin to move ; and in a moment that 
which had seemed an immense castle built up against the 
dock wall, appears like a thing of life floating buoyantly 
on the tranquil water. A rush is now made by the crowd 
to the entrance of the docks to see the packet out 
from thence. A most beautiful sight it is to see fom the 
mouth of the dock the ship, like a floating castle gliding 
close by, with its bow gracefully turning towards South- 
am Water. and their friends recognise 
each other once more, and in a few minutes the out d 


of the 20th the docks 


THE IVY. 


A GRACEFUL ivy, fair and young, 
Around a dear old ruin twined, 

And closer still it crept and clung 
When o’er it swept the angry wind. 


And for a time the ruin old 

Looked fresh in vest so soft and sheen, 
But oh the heart of stone is cold, 

So, haply, felt that ivy green. 


Yet drooped it not! With love unchilled, 
Round every corner queer ’twould cling, 
And sportive twine as fancy willed— 
The living, loving, wayward thing! 


Sad sighed the wind one wintry eve 
All mournful round the tottering pile, 
Some gentle spirit seemed to grieve , 
O’er love that even at death could smile. 


But all unheeded passed that sigh, 

And all unmarked that boding voice— 
The ivy true, as fate drew nigh, . 

But fonder clasped its hapless choice. 


While, sadder as the sad wind sighed, 
An answering cadence rose and fell, 

Deep echoing through each portal wide 
The dear old ruin’s funeral knell. 


-Then reeled and sank each lofty tower 
That long erect in stately pride 

Iliad mocked the raging tempest’s power, 
And time’s- destroying hand defied. 


Now, buried ‘neath the mouldering heap, 
The poor fond ivy whelméd lies— 
Be such my lot! I would not weep, 
But die when all I cherish dies. 
Edinburgh. 


A CAMEL RIDE. 


The animal I was a common baggage camel—very 
savage and A ad crying loudly and running backwards 
when beaten ; so that my first experience was not a very | 
pleasant one. He knelt down for me to get upon him, but | 
even then it was a long stretch to cross his back. Subse- || 
quently, in Egypt, I learned to vault on to the saddle; if, | 
indeed, the kage of old carpet, straw, and wood-work | 
could be called one. In front there is a high mel, 
which you clutch hold of when the animal rises. 
not do this, the pitching forwards and backwards is so vio- 
lent, that you would inevitably be thrown off. You have | 
only a simple single halter to guide him with, and the end | 
of this is sufficiently long 
ing been in a terrible fright all the while I was on his back. | 

ith his uneasy rocking motion I had the greatest diffi- | 
culty in the world to keep on, and the fall from my elevated 
perch—for such it really was—would have been no joke; || 
and when he trotted, it was enough to bring the heart into 
the mouth. If I were asked to describe the first sensations | 
of a camel ride, I would say—take a music-stool, and having 
wound it up as high as it will go, put it in a cart without | 
springs, get on the top, and next drive the cart transversely | 
across a ploughed field, and you will then form some notion 
of the terror and uncertainty you would experience the 
first time you mounted a camel. To make him go fast, you |} 
ery ‘Su! su!’ and also make a noise with your tongue, |} 
something like the word ‘ thluck ! ’—and to get him to kneel || 
down, you pull his neck sideways and downwards, and pro- | 
duce a crepitating sound by pressing your tongue against 
the back of your teeth. first, a A is 
exceed fatiguing, an ives one t umbago for a 
week ; a motion becomes little 
cared for, that I can well understand folks going to sleep 
on a camel. Once, in the desert, on a very hot day, I nearly 
dozed off myself.—A/bert Smith’s Month at Constantinople. 
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